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r NHE first volume of the Simon Commission’s 
Report is an exceptionally able piece of 
work. That, at least, must be acknow- 

ledged alike by those who hope much and those who 

hope little from the proposals which will follow in 

Part II. It has had a good press not only in this 

country, but in the Western world generally, and 

notably in America, where critics of the British Empire 
are always vigilant. Some such preliminary survey 
was, of course, indispensable, if the policy to be pur- 

sued in India was not to be a leap in the dark—or a 

halt in the dark. The outstanding merit of the survey 

that we have before us is its full, dispassionate and 
yet sympathetic marshalling of the problems. The 
difficulties involved in the granting of Dominion status 
to something like a continent—and a heterogeneous 
continent at that—are set out in all their force, and 
they are not less formidable because we have pledged 
ourselves to surmount them. No sane man who studies 
the religious and racial antagonisms, the relations of 

British India and the States under the Princes, or the 

question of the army, can look for a short cut to the 

“freedom of India.’? Advance there obviously must 

be, and we hope that it will not be slow; but its pace, as 


Well as its temper, will depend on forces that we cannot 
yet estimate. 








* * * 


Racial and party influences have to a large extent, 
and inevitably, governed the reception of the Report in 
India, but except in the extremist organs the value of 
the preliminary survey appears to have been recognised. 
By the Swarajist leaders and papers, of course, the 
Report had been prejudged, so that no one need be 
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surprised by the lavish use of headlines announcing ** an 
insult to India.’’ The statement is made from opposing 
standpoints that the nature of the recommendations 
cannot be guessed from Part I. But there seems to be 
general agreement that the Commission’s analysis of the 
provincial governments as transformed by the Montagu 
Constitution amounts to a complete condemnation of 
the dyarchical system. The leaders of the Moslem com- 
munity express their approval in emphatic terms, and 
their views are shared in the main by the Ali brothers, 
once the strongest Moslem supporters of the Gandhi 
movement. The verdict in the Indian States is also 
favourable, as we snould naturally expect. The doubtful 
section of Indian opinion is that comprising the Liberals 
and moderates, who naturally prefer to remain uncom- 
mitted until after the publication of the proposals. The 
guarded language of Part I. upon all controversial 
questions, including the maintenance of the communal 
electorates, together with the fact of the Commission’s 
unanimity, is assumed to indicate that Part II. cannot 
recommend anything like real Dominion status. 


* * * 


If not altogether unexpected, the successful coup 
d’état of Prince Carol in Roumania has been dramatic 
in its swiftness. There was no open opposition to the 
exile’s return, and with the army on his side his procla- 
mation as King followed as a matter of course. Two 
factors operated in his favour. The country was tired of 
the Regency, and owing to the intrigues of the Liberal 
Party, and with the dictatorial M. Bratianu against 
him, Carol was assured of the benevolent neutrality of 
the National-Peasant Party. His first steps, there- 
fore, have been easy. Queen Marie has put a good face 
on what she probably considers a bad business, and in 
the first flush of excitement the country seems disposed 
to give the new King a fair chance of proving his ability. 
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With the process of cabinet building the King’s diffi- 
culties have already begun. Dr. Maniu, embarrassed 
by Carol’s desire to do something for those who 
befriended him during his exile, has refused to form a 
government. The Liberals continue to oppose the new 
monarch, and at the time of writing Carol has entrusted 
a general with the task of forming a cabinet. The 
future is therefore full of uncertainty. The new King 
obviously has a will of his own, and his first utterances 
from his throne indicate a certain sympathy with 
Fascist methods, though he has followed these with 
soothing utterances about his intention to keep within 
the limits of the constitution. But in any case he has to 
prove his own stability before his crown can be regarded 
as secure. 
* * * 

The situation in Malta is still highly unsatisfactory. 
The Church continues its attempt to boycott Lord 
Strickland, who is a Catholic himself, and leaves no 
stone unturned to force him into a difficult position. 
The wholly irregular attitude which the Roman 
Catholic Church is attempting to assume in a British- 
administered territory is best revealed by the letter 
which the Archbishop of Malta has addressed to the 
British Governor on the subject of the anti-clerical 
demonstration that took place last Sunday. This letter 
is written in language which would be more fitting 
from a dictator to his subordinates than from a 
dignitary of the Church to the chief representative 
of British authority on the island. It is the attempt 
of the Church to undermine that authority and to foster 
pro-Italian sentiment among the Maltese which is the 
cause of all the trouble. Lord Strickland may not be 
an ideal Prime Minister; but, so long as the Church 
maintains its present attitude, the British Government 
has no other course but to give him full support. The 
principle involved is far too important to permit of 
any weakness or semblance of surrender. 


* * * 


The prolonged debate on the Naval Treaty in the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the American Senate 
was brought to a ludicrous climax by Senator Hiram 
Johnson, of California, who demanded that all the 
documents seen by the delegation in London should 
be produced before the Committee by the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Stimson is put into a humiliating position 
by the Western Senators, who appear to be actuated 
by no more decent motive than the desire to embarrass 
Mr. Hoover and the Republican Administration over 
a treaty in which Mr. Johnson himself is interested 
only in relation to Japan. The absurd motion for “ all 
secret papers ”’ will probably fail of adoption by the 
Senate Committee, but in the meantime the session 
comes to an end and the Naval Treaty is indefinitely 
suspended. The President announced that if necessary 
he would convene a special autumn session in order to 
make sure of ratification. That was all very well as 
a threat a month ago, but as matters have developed 
Mr. Hoover, it is assumed, would not dream of calling 
angry Senators back to Washington. The election 
campaign makes that almost impossible. Nor can 
Mr Hoover make use of his personal authority on 
behalf of the Naval Treaty. Public opinion is not 


— 


sufficiently interested. As the Congressional elections 
approach the American people are concerned over three 
things—Prohibition, business depression, and the 
Tariff Bill, which last, like the Naval Treaty, js 
miserably held up in Congress. 

* * * 

The fourteenth session of the International Labour 
Conference opened at Geneva on Tuesday. It has 
several questions which are both important and con- 
tentious on its agenda-—forced labour, and the hours of 
work of salaried employees and of coal-miners. The 
second of these involves a deplorable clash between the 
British Government and the Trade Unions. The 
Minister of Labour refuses to join in taking immediate 
action to regulate the hours of office and shop workers. 
The Trade Union representatives are up in arms against 
this hesitation, and Mr. Elvin, the Secretary of the 
National Union of Clerks, protests vigorously that 
Miss Bondfield has no right to shelter behind the plea 
that a Select Committee of the House of Commons has 
been set up to inquire into the question. Her excuse 
may sound reasonable, but there appears to be 
more reason in the reply to it. There have been 
previous investigations of this subject, and the Unions 
have good ground for asserting that ample infor- 
mation is available. Moreover, the draft international 
convention which is under discussion at Geneva has 
nothing revolutionary about it; and there can be little 
doubt that it has the sympathy of the Labour Party 
in Parliament as well as of the Trade Unions. We 
frankly do not understand why the Labour Govern- 
ment should range Great Britain with a small minority 
of States in resisting an improvement in the conditions 
of a large body of workers—especially when that 
improvement has long figured in the Labour pro- 
gramme. 

* * * 

With a definite promise of a guaranteed price for 
wheat, Mr. Baldwin made a strong bid for the support 
of the agricultural interest in his speech in Suffolk on 
Whit-Monday. A tariff on imported wheat he ruled out 
as impracticable, though he was willing to tax imported 
barley and to legislate against the dumping of wheat 
or other cereals. Mr. Baldwin proposed to find the 
money for his subsidy to the wheat-growers from the 
revenue to be provided by the extension of safeguard- 
ing. In other words, the consumer will not agree to 
pay a higher price for wheat; but Mr. Baldwin hopes 
he may be persuaded to pay more for other things in 
order to subsidise the wheat-producer. The followers 
of Lord Beaverbrook are naturally annoyed at the 
speech, which made no mention even of a referen- 
dum on the question of food taxes. But Mr. Baldwin 
is well aware that a referendum makes no appeal to 
the farmers—and there is a by-election pending in 
Norfolk. The most notable feature of the speech was 
the degree in which it treated wheat-growing as the key 
to the entire agricultural problem, and thus by implica- 
tion accepted the continuance of the existing system of 
mixed farming. It is not quite clear whether 


Mr. Baldwin’s promise of a subsidy to the farmers iS, 
or is not, conditional on his getting fresh ‘revenue 
from safeguarding first. Subject to that condition, he 
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has certainly bid high for agricultural support—too 
high, perhaps, for his promise to be easy of redemption 
when the time comes. He has been careful not to put 
his guaranteed price for wheat into a definite figure. 
But the farmers are doing it for him; their demand is 
55s. per quarter. The average price since the last 
harvest has been about 20s. less than that; so that 
the subsidy they contemplate is no bagatelle. 


* * * 


There have been further signs this week that the Trade 
Unions are restive over the delay in passing the legisla- 
tion which interests them most directly. The Trades 
Union Congress General Council is pressing strongly 
both for the immediate introduction of the Trade Union 
Bill, and for a more drastic measure than the Govern- 
ment apparently contemplates. Mr. MacDonald, it is 
said, wishes to amend the 1927 Act, rather than to sweep 
it away; whereas the Unions demand either complete 
repeal or an amendment so far-reaching as to amount 
practically to the same thing. The Unions are also 
urging the Government to hurry up the ratification of 
the Washington Hours Convention and the passing of 
the long-delayed Factories Bill, and to pass as soon as 
possible a new Workmen’s Compensation Bill which has 
been for some time waiting in the parliamentary queue. 
The Trade Unions are in favour of the Education Bill 
and the other measures which are at present before 
Parliament; but they feel that the matters of special 
concern to them are not getting their fair share of 
parliamentary time. The Government, indeed, without 
control of the time of the House of Commons, and with 
the House of Lords on its flank, has set itself an impos- 
sible task under existing conditions. The danger is that 
Trade Union pressure may jeopardise the chances of the 
Education Bill, which must be passed soon if the school- 
leaving age is to be raised next spring—an achievement 


that each week’s unemployment return makes more 
needful than ever. 


* * * 


The strike in the woollen and worsted trades is now in 
a definite state of collapse. Most of the smaller Trade 
Unions, including such powerful craft groups as the 
Wooleombers and the Woolsorters, have advised their 
members to resume work on the employers’ terms. The 
Power-loom Overlookers, who are the key men in the 
Weaving sections of the industry, are still holding out 
as we write, and until they give way nothing like a 
complete resumption of work will be possible. But in 
general resistance to Lord Macmillan’s recommendations 
appears to have collapsed over the greater part of the 
industry; and the acceptance of the large reductions 
proposed by him seems to be inevitable. From the first, 
indeed, the textile workers had little chance of success 
in their struggle. Trade was bad, and getting worse. 
Wool prices were falling sharply, and the outlook was 
so uncertain that, in many branches of the trade, 
employers were only too pleased to find a sound reason 
for closing their establishments. Whether the wage- 
reductions will really aid the employers in increasing 
their sales remains still to be seen. In any case, the 
matter ought not to be allowed to rest where it now is. 
here is general agreement that the industry is ill- 
organised, and that it could increase its wage-paying 
Capacity by proper reorganisation. The danger is that 
the lowering of wages may delay the necessary measures 
for setting it on its feet. 


The reduction of wages just announced in the 
German iron and steel industry may easily have 
dangerous repercussions in this country, especially as 
it is definitely linked up with reductions in the selling 
prices of the industry’s products. German wages are 
intermediate between those paid in this country on the 
one hand, and in France and Belgium on the other; 
and the effect of the lowered German rates will be to 
increase German competition chiefly in our markets, 
owing to the operation of the Continental steel cartel. 
In Germany the wage-reduction has also another 
significance; for it is the first occasion on which the 
Reich has used its compulsory powers of wage-fixing 
in order to enforce a reduction. German wages have 
climbed steadily from the terribly low level they had 
reached after the financial collapse ; and this is the first 
serious setback that has been suffered. It is, of course, 
all part of the present world depression, which has 
fallen severely on the steel trade, in Germany as else- 
where. Employers, who have hitherto denounced the 
German arbitration system as a one-sided arrangement, 
are jubilant at this initial success in their campaign for 
wage-reductions, while the Trade Unions are protesting 
that reductions ought only to be made in any case 
pari passu with a fall in the cost of living. The incident 
is likely to have important political consequences ; and 
it may even modify the employers’ ardour for the 
abolition of the system of State arbitration. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : If there is not a saying 
‘** As prodigal as an Opposition candidate in a by- 
election,’’ there ought to be. The result of the Longford- 
Westmeath election will be known by the time these 
words are in print. It is worth while recording the 
tactics that have been used, remembering in fairness 
that not in Ireland only are by-election promises made 
ad hoc. Mr. de Valera has promised to create a self- 
contained Ireland by means of Protection. The state- 
ment is bold and simple. In time he will learn that 
trading practice springs from economic causes, not from 
racial affinities. A more enticing bait is his promise to 
repudiate payment of the Land Annuities. These are 
in reality payments from the purchasing tenant-farmers 
to their former landlords. The British Government has 
paid the landlords in Land Stock, the amount of which 
has to be collected from the farmers at the rate of over 
£3,000,000 a year. This obligation the Irish Free State 
Government has taken over as a debt of honour, fool- 
ishly and unnecessarily, Mr. de Valera says. He 
proposes to collect the money from the farmers as 
before, but to apply it to de-rating and developing 
industry. Mr. Cosgrave’s supporter relies on the 
financial record of the Government, who have recently 
floated an internal loan of £6,000,000, at a price 
relatively higher than the present standing of British 
War Loan. There is no legal tribunal competent to 
decide on the merits of Mr. de Valera’s proposed repudi- 
ation. But if the world of lenders concludes that the 
repudiation is unjustifiable it will be long before another 
Irish Loan is floated on terms so favourable. None but 
a racial bigot would sneer at Mr. de Valera’s high claim 
to complete independence. He is an idealist. In the 
past he has chosen for his friends exultations and 
agonies. In the future his enemy will be man’s uncon- 
querable objection to placing his savings in a stocking 
that may prove to have a hole in it. 

B 
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THE SIMON REPORT 


EVER has a Blue Book been awaited with 
N more eagerness than that displayed over 
the Report of the Simon Commission. To 
no other has so immense an advertisement been given ; 
none has been circulated in such great numbers or been 
welcomed, in England at least, with so impressive a 
chorus of praise. The method of its presentation, more- 
over, has been generally approved, in this country if not 
in India. Sir John Simon explained that the decision 
to publish Part I. a fortnight earlier than Part II. was 
based on the Commission’s desire not only that the 
preliminary survey should be thoroughly read in 
advance, but also that the public might realise that the 
constitutional proposals that are to follow arise organic- 
ally out of the conditions here so scrupulously laid out. 
In other words, the Commissioners determined that the 
British electorate, which is finally responsible for the 
government of India, should be given a piece of greatly 
needed political education. How far that, amid the 
existing and emergent difficulties of the problem, can 
actually help towards a solution it is impossible to say. 
But at all events the Report will be studied by a far 
larger number of people than has ever before given 
attention to Indian questions. 

In this full and lucid record there is nothing actually 
new—nothing, that is, which the intelligent reader 
could not have learned at any time with the aid of the 
accessible books of reference. But the special value of 
the Report is that, within its limits, it is a masterly 
compendium, admirable alike in the selection and 
arrangement of its matter, and in the detachment with 
which it is presented. It is done, in a word, exactly as 
Sir John Simon wanted it, to serve the purposes of a 
brief upon which the Commission’s recommendations 
had to be based. In this one respect it makes a striking 
contrast to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of twelve 
years ago. That document was not so much a report as 
a manifesto, a glowing announcement to the world that 
the old India was ending and a new India being born. 
The first volume of the Simon Report, on the contrary, 
is a severely objective survey of facts, and especially of 
difficulties, in which the most exciting events and move- 
ments are touched upon in the unemphatic terms 
appropriate to a speech from the Throne. Only here 
and there do the authors allow themselves to launch 
out into a flowing description, and then it is either 
because the material of the moment is irresistible—as 
in the account of the authority and responsibility of the 
District Officer ; or else because they are able to quote an 
eloquent passage already in print—as, for example, the 
picture of the simple cultivator and the little community 
found in every one of India’s 500,000 villages, a picture 
for which they acknowledge their debt to the writers of 
the Report of the Royal 
Agriculture. 

The survey covers the entire system of administra- 
tion: the structure of District and Province as built 
up during a century of rule by the Civil Service, 
combining mechanism with the personal touch ; the new 
provincial autonomy created in part under the Montagu 
Constitution, with the Central Government as modified 


Commission on Indian 


eoteiieeetnt 


by a mainly elected Legislative Assembly ; the Indian 
States, the Army, the departments of Finance, Educa- 
tion, Police. It is remarkably complete as regards the 
administrative scheme and the political problems 
incidental to that scheme. But there are some omissions 
—a few of them rather surprising. Trade and industry 
make together a conspicuous omission. British India, 
we are constantly reminded, is a great commercial 
entity, and during the past ten years it has become 
enormously important by reason of its actual and 
potential industrial production. The Commission 
recognises only in passing this immense province of fact, 
There is no section of the Report devoted to industry, 
nor is there adequate discussion of the growing urban 
proletariat, the problems of which, however, should be 
dealt with in the coming Whitley Report. Perhaps, 
however, the most unexpected feature of this 
volume is the treatment accorded to the Swaraijist 
movement and to Mr. Gandhi. For the Mahatma and 
his influence the Commissioners spare only a brief section 
(of Chapter 6), into which is condensed an account of 
Indian politics since 1920, the year of the first elections 
under the Montagu Constitution. It is here that we find 
one paragraph of the Report to which exception can be 
taken on the ground of historical truth, and as it 
happens the instance is very unfortunate. The passage 
describes the widespread agitation at the beginning of 
1919 against the Rowlatt Coercion Bills, from which the 
more aggressive Swaraj campaign is necessarily dated, 
and it contains the following statement : 


But, as the excitement grew, this obligation was for- 
gotten, and the movement developed in March, 1919, into 
a widespread outburst of mob violence, principally in the 
Punjab and Gujerat, and culminated in the tragedy of 
Jalianwala Bagh in Amritsar. 


(The italics, of course, are ours.) If it was necessary, 
as doubtless it was, to make a reference to the crucial 
incident of General Dyer and the Amritsar shooting, 
surely prudence no less than accuracy demanded that 
the statement should be made in terms which would 
indicate the precise nature of the culminating tragedy 
that stands without a parallel in the annals of modern 
India. 

We come now to the central question involved in 
Part I. The first comments of the press leave no doubt 
whatever as to the impression made upon England and 
the world by its presentation of the Indian problem. 
It is an impression of the appalling extent and com- 
plexity of the task that confronts the statesmanship of 
Britain and of India. The stupendous body of facts 
here brought together and illuminated overwhelms the 
imagination. We see in outline a country two-thirds the 
area of the United States, with two and a half times its 
population ; speaking more than 200 languages, divided 
by profound religious differences subdivided into in- 
numerable castes; 70 millions of Moslems standing 
immovably in opposition to 200 million Hindus ; 60 mil- 
lions of Untouchables on the fringe of the Hindu system 
disinherited and oppressed by the privileged castes 
within ; vast deserts of illiteracy, amid which the million 
and a half English-speaking Indians are lost; a closely 
organised British India surrounding 700,000 square 
miles of Indian States, paternally ruled under medieval 
customs, and standing stiffly on their treaty rights; 4 
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social and economic order within which, after a century 
of expanding Western influences, over 70 per cent. of 
the people continue as of old to scratch the barest sub- 
sistence from the soil. 

It is a spectacle with which the citizen of the Western 
world finds it very nearly impossible to associate any 
thought of constitutional machinery or political 
progress. Our Die-hards, as we should expect, find no 
difficulty in it. To Lord Rothermere and the Morning 
Post, to the Brentfords, the Sydenhams, the O’Dwyers, 
the moral of this survey is perfectly plain. They 
read it as enjoining the forthright abandonment of all 
the nonsense about political advance in India, to be 
followed by an edict making known that the Viceroy’s 
Government will restore to the people the blessings of 
despotic rule and the mailed fist of Empire. That is the 
simple Die-hard philosophy, of which we are certain to 
hear a great deal more, both before and after the 
publication of Part II. of the Report. But the undeni- 
able truth is that the Die-hard creed is dead, and that 
the Simon Report, in deliberate words, proclaims its 
death. Its conclusion is not that the British Govern- 
ment must prepare, when the proposals appear, for 
the demolition of the existing constitution and the denial 
of self-government. Its conclusion, indeed, is the exact 
opposite of that. The Commissioners remind us that 
“we are pledged to help India along her way ”’ and 
that there can be no turning back. In 1917, the British 
Government solemnly pledged itself to “‘ the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India,’’ and ** no challenge was issued by any party 
in the State.’ In 1929 that pledge was specifically 
confirmed and extended ; so that, as the Commissioners 
affirm, ‘* whatever the obstacles, the object stands as 
the declared goal of British-Indian policy.’’ Yet if the 
goal is clear, the obstacles, as they have shown us, are 
gigantic. How they propose to get through them we 
shall learn ten days hence. 


EUROPE’S GRAVEST QUARREL 


Paris: June 9th. 
HE Franco-Italian situation should be taken, as the 
French say, seriously but not tragically. There is a 
logical diplomatic antagonism between the two 
countries which has been intensified by circumstances. It 
is normal that both should aim at the leadership of rival 
sections of Europe ; it is normal that Italy should feel itself 
to have been badly treated in the distribution of colonies 
and be envious of France; it was almost inevitable that the 
new division of Europe should find France and Italy on 
opposite sides. But in addition there is the accidental 
circumstance that Mussolini should be at the head of the 
Italian nation and that his doctrines should be disliked 
nowhere so much as in France. 

To begin conversations is itself difficult. There has been 
a lack of sympathy in the attitude of the French authorities 
towards Mussolini; and it has been frequently remarked 
that, while M. Briand constantly met Dr. Stresemann, the 
method cf personal contact has not been practised in respect 
of the Italian dictator. There are doubtless good reasons for 
this apparent avoidance of personal contacts. Mussolini, 
it is well known, has a strong objection to making the 
journey to Geneva. Yet certainly the belief has grown up 


that Mussolini is more or less ostracised. This is a belief that 
it would be well to break down, for it certainly exasperates 
the Duce. His utterances are incredibly bellicose. When 
he talks of the beauty cf cannon he is sounding a warlike 
note that would have stirred the chancelleries had it been 
sounded by the ex-Kaiser before 1914. There is not so much 
excitement to-day at this military challenge. Our apathy is 
partly due to our desire to think of the League of Nations 
as capable of accomplishing the pacification cf Europe. 
Even those who profess scepticism in the efficacy of the 
Kellogg Pact like to soothe themselves with the idea that it 
cannot be broken. We properly invoke the interlocking of 
economic interests, the unceasing propaganda against war, 
the genuine moral reawakening of the peoples; and we trust 
these things will be sufficient to preserve peace. There are 
many phenomena which in other days would have been 
accounted alarming; they are now taken to be harmless 
deviations from the general direction. Mussolini may 
bluster, but his blustering is held to be of no importance. 
Naughty children are a nuisance, but their tantrums are 
not an essential part of domestic economy. Mussolini is 
annoying because he is out of tune, but the chorus of peace 
will continue. 

Nevertheless, there are occasional articles which denote 
that Mussolini’s flag-waving may have bitter consequences. 
Thus there is the Dépéche de Toulouse, a Radical organ 
which has shown itself to be pacific, but now looks forward 
to a future war. Italy would be supported by Germany, and 
France and Jugoslavia would stand together. It might be 
described as a war of the dissatisfied against the satisfied 
nations. Obviously France, which stands for the status quo, 
would have nothing to gain, and has therefore the strongest 
interest in consolidating peace. In any case, the French 
position would be purely defensive. In these speculations 
there is much that is fantastic, much that is mischievous. 
I turn to an article by Albert Milhaud in the Ere Nouvelle 
of a less sensational character. ‘‘ Have we to do anything 
to ameliorate Franco-Italian relations? . . . We think not. 
It is not from France that have come these excitations 
against its neighbour of the South-East; it is from Italy 
that come these taunts against the French Republic, its 
principles, its history, its role, its diplomacy. It is difficult 
for us to accuse ourselves of imaginary misdeeds.’’? The 
author denies that differences of regime have provoked the 
Franco-Italian quarrel. He asserts that the trouble arises 
from the peace settlement. But Paris was not responsible 
for the manner in which Italy was treated. London and 
Washington resisted Italian claims. France, indeed, is 
represented as having endeavoured to remove friction. 
According to M. Milhaud, the true grievance of Fascism is 
that France has been hospitable to proscribed persons and 
nourishes for them sentiments of affection and compassicn. 
He affirms that the French would applaud any Government 
which would arrange Franco-Italian affairs without making 
dangerous concessions. On this point I may add my own 
testimony. I have had ample evidence that if the French 
are reluctant to enter into negotiations, which in the present 
state of feelings would probably fail, and so make matters 
worse—if they are properly concerned not to appear to be 
forced by threats into the posture of suppliants—they would 
be glad to avail themselves of a dignified opportunity of 
thrashing out the problems which vex Europe. That is why 
the more reasonable tone of Signor Grandi is welcomed. It 
is not parity but confidence that is required. 

I turn, too, to the Echo de Paris, which, as a Nationalist 
organ, has always shown itself to be rather friendlier to 
Fascist Italy than the Radical newspapers. ‘* Pertinax,”’ 
in that journal, while he does not object to such realistic 
statements as that force still governs the world, is obliged to 
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warn Mussolini that no good will come of his menaces of 
Italian vengeance. ‘* Mussolini himself would despise us if 
we agreed to negotiate under pressure. . . . It is useless to 
try to come to an understanding with anyone who is 
resolved to seize by force what he cannot obtain by 
diplomacy.”? It may be that Fascism has the habit of 
expressing itself with exceptional frankness, and is obliged 
to encourage heroic dispositions. The French cannot admit 
such excuses. For the French the essential point is that the 
italian people are deliberately turned towards war; all the 
rest is merely an explanation of motives, and is therefore 
relatively negligible. If Mussolini wishes to come to an 
accord with France he must show a scrupulous respect for 
that country. That the Dictator should pronounce for free 
rivalry of armaments, and endeavour te assure in the 
Mediterranean a naval equality with France, is his right, 
though his objective is perhaps unrealisable. But that he 
should allow himself to be so irritated by his failure to 
obtain that result in an international conference as to 
indulge in inflammatory discourses is hardly intelligible. 
The truth, says ** Pertinax,’’ is that Italy is not capable of 
building a fleet equal to that of France, provided France 
maintains its armaments at a sufficiently high level. The 
duty of the French Government at the present time is to 
prove to Italy that it can hope nothing from French 
weakness. Here there is no question of bargaining. The 
natural settlement is for the French to have an appropriate 
naval programme. Only when there is appeasement should 
France resume the discussion of the Tunisian and Libyan 
demands. 

It is in the order of things that the Temps should draw 
a contrast between French and Italian policies. On one side 
is the memorandum of M. Briand on Eurcpean federation. 
On the other side are the discourses of Mussolini. Certainly 
memorandum and discourses are incompatibie ; and it might 
even be urged that M. Briand, unless he has the diplomatic 
purpose of contrasting his policy with that of Mussclini— 
a comprehensible purpose skilfully executed—could hardly 
have chosen a more inopportune moment to make sugges- 
tions which are blown sky-high by the Fascist utterances. 
The Temps recognises that there exists a state of mind on 
the other side of the Alps which is not reassuring for the 
friends of peace. It recalls that across the Rhine, before 
1914, an Imperial voice made similar speeches. ‘* One 
knows how it all finished when the ex-Kaiser, prisoner of the 
spirit of war which he had created, passed from words to 
deeds: fcur years of tragic warfare, millions of dead, 
mountains of ruins. ...’’ But the writer is careful to add 
that the consequences will not be the same this time. Why? 
Because Mussolini has more political genius and moral 
courage, and because the Italian people, on account 
of its nature and its Latin civilisation, cannct fall into the 
same errors as the German people. This flattering apprecia- 
tion of Mussolini and the Italian people is surely unconvinc- 
ing, and is probably only intended as an ‘“ oratorical 
precaution.”” The effect of flamboyant speeches may be 
identical in all countries. 

The Journal d’Alsace is perturbed at the regrouping of 
European nations, and particularly dwells upon the German- 
Italian rapprochement. It remarks that Italy has already 
drawn Bulgaria and Hungary into its orbit, and by the aid 
of Austria is reconstructing an alliance with Germany. In 
this alliance Italy would play the principal part. Stresemann 
rejected these approaches, aware that the burden of the 
Versailles Treaty could not be lightened without the friend- 
ship of France. Now that the Reich has obtained the 
maximum of concessions, there is more German sympathy 
for the manceuvres of Italy. The visit of the German fleet 
to Italian ports is an indication of a tenderey which cannot 


ec 


be ignored. The German newspapers, even of a Libera] 
character, have unmistakably changed their tone. 

I have quoted more freely than is my wont from the 
French press, because it is necessary to understand French 
sentiment. But after the Mussolini discourses comes the pro- 
posal of Signor Grandi for a naval holiday. This has an 
immediate importance for Great Britain and the United 
States, for if Italy builds as it threatens to build, then un- 
dcubtedly, in accordance with the conceptions of British 
authorities, the Three-Power naval pact will be jeopardised. 
The French are pleased with the attitude of Grandi, which 
shows up favourably beside that of Mussolini, but they are 
cautious and sceptical. There are grave difficulties in the way 
of a naval holiday. It would be to the detriment of France, 
since most of the French ships are old, and new constructions 
are looked upon as for purposes of replacement. Italy is 
almost as strong as France in new ships. [t follows that the 
abandonment by France of its building programme would 
have the practical result of giving Italy something re- 
sembling the parity it claims and which France denies. 
Especially having regard to Mussolini’s pronouncements and 
earlier attempts to base Italian naval needs on French naval 
strength, the offer appears to be a Machiavellian move to 
place France in the wrcng if it is not accepted, and to 
obtain virtual parity if it is accepted. The French have 
used one argument that is scarcely valid. They pretend that 
France did not agree to Italian naval parity at Washington, 
except in capital ships. In fact, the texts which are used 
by Italy, though they were not given the force of a firm 
agreement, implied general parity. That was a tactical error 
to which France is not bound; but it is idle to deny its 
existence. The French would be on safer ground merely in 
denying its present application. 

It cannot be affirmed tco strongly that there is grave 
Franco-Italian diplomatic antagonism. To close one’s eyes 
to the truth is always foolish. Nor will it do any good to 
assert that Franco-Italian ccnversations will be easy. They 
will be hard to begin, and harder still to conduct to 
satisfactory conclusions. But they are indispensable. They 
are vital to European tranquillity. 

SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SKIES 


IVIL aviation goes from triumph to triumph—until 
C a young lady steps into a second-hand Moth and 
flies from England to Brisbane during the monsoon 
season. Last autumn, I myself flew sedately as far as India 
by the ordinary route, and have since flown westward from 
Delhi to Karachi. Thus I have seen, and admired, some- 
thing of the elaborate organisation which has gone to the 
creation of the Imperial Airways route; and my heart has 
thrilled to the pioneer spirit of the Imperial Airways 
personnel, of the pilots, wireless operators, and mechanics, 
who take the air, and of the men who maintain the 
aerodromes and meteorological stations amidst formidable 
difficulties of climate, supplies, and local obstruction. The 
whole line to Australia has been surveyed. And it has been 
established that, from Calcutta onward, a service either of 
flying-boats or land machines can be run to schedule, both 
in the monsoon season and out of it. The year 1931 should 
see such a service in being. The newspapers make much of 
this achievement, of the fact that, a year hence, it should 
be possible to embark at Croydon on a given day in any 
week and to reach Australia a given fortnight later. The 
public makes much of it. No other country has organised, 
or is organising, so extended or efficient an air-service. And 
there, precisely, lies the disaster. 7 
** The freedom of the seas ”’ has been a principle of British 
policy, and a pretext of British wars, since the days 0 
Elizabeth. It is a phrase which everyone knows, and it : 
employed in the most elementary histories of our nationa! 
career. As well as a phrase, it is a fact. And for that fact 
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the world is very greatly indebted to us. It might have been 
thought that in the case of that even more universal 
element, the air, the same principle, the principle which for 
centuries has been the basis of English trade and English 
expansion, would have been adhered to by us. Exactly the 
opposite has come about. Since the war successive British 
Governments and the British Air Force between them have 
deliberately initiated a policy cf selfish obstruction. Did 
such a policy hold the germ of success, were it essential, or 
even favourable, to the development of our Imperial air 
services, there might be some cause to rejoice in its patent 
unrighteousness. In fact, all it has achieved is to teach 
other countries to emulate it. The result is that, just as 
our long-planned services are about to come into being, they 
are faced with the most serious political and financial 
opposition, which, instead of diminishing, shows every sign 
of increasing during the next decade. The newspapers, the 
public, and successive Governments, live in a fools’ paradise 
of self-congratulation. This state of affairs will continue, 
and will grow worse, until the ‘* freedom of the skies ”’ is 
announced as a cardinal principle of British policy in the 
future. But to undo the mischief done, the announcement 
will have to be loud and sincere, and will have, moreover, 
to be translated into action. 

Individual members of Parliament appear, by their inter- 
mittent and not very pressing questions, to have suspected 
occasionally that all is not as it should be. Had they taken 
the trouble to inform themselves of the actual negotiaticns 
which preceded the establishment of the India air route, 
and of the negotiations that are likely to ensue with regard 
to that route and its extension to Australia, their questions 
might have had more effect. A short review of the present 
position, and of its implications in the past and future, may 
therefore be of some service. 

At the inception of the service last year the intending 
passenger to India flew to Basle, and the next morning 
embarked in an English flying-boat from Genoa, which 
that evening brought him to Naples, and the following 
morning tock him across the heel of Italy to Corfu. 
The story of the negotiations with the Italians dates from 
the beginning of the decade just closed, when for three years 
we refused them permission to run a sea-plane service to 
Egypt. This lesson they took to heart. And when the 
British Government, realising, with the foresight of a foolish 
virgin, that it was now the turn of England to beg favours 
of Italy, granted the Italians leave to go to Egypt, the 
latter insisted on themselves running half the scheduled 
services as far as Alexandria. They found, however, that 
the English machines got all the traffic; and then sought 
to revise the agreement on the basis of their carrying half 
the passengers. This was obviously impossible. English 
passengers to India wish to travel in English machines; in 
addition to which the Italian Mediterranean services are 
notoriously unpunctual. As an alternative, they demanded 
half the revenues received by us on the stage from Genoa to 
Alexandria—in other words, about one-fifth of the whole 
revenues of the service to India. This again was unaccept- 
able. Our service had already suffered by the Italians’ 
obliging it to call at Tobruk instead of flying direct to 
Alexandria, a proceeding which delayed it half a day and 
revealed the futility of Italian colonial enterprise in North 
Africa. The final result was that at the end of last year the 
whole route was diverted to Central Europe, and is conse- 
quently a day shorter. But the disadvantage of this is that 
the weather conditions are considerably more difficult, and 
often impossible, during the winter. Certainly, the Italians 
have not behaved generously, nor was generosity to be 
expected, with their talk of mare nostrum and the precedent 
of the Brindisi mail contract. But it must be admitted that, 
in this case, they were only following an example set by us. 

By the Central European route the passenger exchanges 
the land machine for a flying-boat at Salonica, and thence 
proceeds, via Athens and Crete, to Egypt. Had Egyptian 
aspirations with regard to the Sudan been realised during 
the Tecent conversations, it is known that Nationalist 
opinion would have demanded that an Egyptian state air 
service should operate the Sudanese stage of the now 
materialising air route to the Cape. This obstruction, for 
the moment, is averted. Similarly, we have not yet 
relinquished our hold on Palestine and Iraq. 


The original negotiations with Persia were most incompe- 
tently conducted by the Imperial Airways representatives. 
Having settled that the route should lie along the north 
coast of the Gulf, they omitted to inform the Persian 
Government of this interesting decision. The latter conse- 
quently delayed the opening of the service until two years 
after Sir Samuel Hoare’s initial journey, as they were at 
that time engaged in disputing with us the sovereignty of 
the Bahrein Islands. Even now the outlook is bad enough. 
The present concession was for three years only, of which 
fourteen months have already run. It is accompanied by 
such restrictions in the personnel of wireless and meteoro- 
logical stations as seriously to hamper their efficiency. And 
it is said that at the end of the three years the Persians 
will make every attempt to divert our service to the north of 
the country, where they will have more control over it. 

The hopeless state of civil aviation in India cannot be 
discussed here. The obstructive nationalism of the Govern- 
ment, which prevents the existence, or even the prospect, of 
a single internal air route in the flattest country in the 
world, has been overcome by the subterfuge of the ** Indian 
State Air Service,’? under which name the Imperial Airways’ 
machines run as usual. Indian sentiment demands the 
substitution of Indian for English pilots—as though a ship 
were to change its captain in every sea. With the coming 
of Dominion status, this demand will doubtless be enforced. 

From India the route to Australia will proceed by 
Rangoon and Singapore to the Dutch East Indies, which 
stretch out, like a long string of stepping-stones, to within 
five hundred miles of Port Darwin. Of all the countries 
on the Australian route, the Dutch alone have done all in 
their power to assist the progress of civil aviation. Their 
efficiency in this respect is typified by a book of directions 
for pilots, published in Dutch and English, which gives 
aerial photographs of forty-five aerodromes and landing- 
places, accompanied by the following details: longitude 
and latitude, height above sea-level, communication by 
train or car, dimensions, main direction, description (grass 
or earth), surrounding obstructions, and accommodation 
for passengers. Despite this, despite their expressed willing- 
ness to assist our Australia service, and despite the obvious 
impossibility of that service’s ever coming into existence 
without their co-operation, we have deliberately refused 
them permission to institute a postal service of their own 
to Java by way of India. Their service was planned with 
the knowledge of the authorities in India and London. But 
not till a week before it was due to open was permission 
withheld, thus causing them the maximum of inconvenience. 
Eventually a dozen flights were allowed, which were under- 
taken fortnightly, the Dutch in each case reaching Karachi 
two days earlier than our own machines. But though the 
Dutch service was purely postal, and carried only an occa- 
sional passenger, the decision to permit not more than a dozen 
flights was maintained, on the specious excuse that the 
Indian aerodromes were being closed for repairs. I was in 
India at the time, and I know that the Indian aerodromes 
were not being closed for repairs, or for any other purpose. 
Karachi has two, which were both in excellent state. That 
of Jodhpur had just been finished at the Maharajah’s 
expense, and was therefore perfect. That of Delhi was in 
like case. I landed at or took off from all these three places 
during the first week in February. The aerodrome at 
Allahabad is one of the best in the world, and is unaffected 
by the weather. That of Dum Dum, near Calcutta, had 
just been reconstituted so as to be impervious to the rains, 
and flying lessons were being given daily during the sup- 
posed period cf repairs. No more transparent excuse could 
have been furnished. Nor was this policy of obstruction 
dictated by any motive other than jealousy. An important 
body of expert opinion in England admits as much and is 
professedly opposed to it. Sir Geoffrey Salmond, who 
commands the Air Force in India, is himself opposed to it. 
With whom, then, is the blame? This we shall discover, 
possibly, when the Dutch, having quietly observed the 
Australia route organise itself as far as Singapore, declare 
their intention of its ending there. 

The mischief has been done, and the Foreign Offices of 
the world have learned that foreign air services can either 
be bled indefinitely of their tenuous profits or else used, 
whenever occasion arises, as diplomatic pawns. Only the 
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recognition of the whole air, except over certain military 
zones, as accessible to commercial] aircraft without distinc- 
tion cf nationality, can prevent permanent obstruction to 
long-distance air services in the future. All financial 
impositions should be included in a fixed scale of aerodrome 
fees for each country. 


It is for England, who has most at stake, to take a lead 
in the official enunciation of such a policy, instead of settling 
down, like Tsarist Russia on the Black Sea, to the course of 
obstinate and provocative bargaining advocated by Lord 
Trenchard. The advantages would be obvious and 
immediate. The Italians and Dutch would have assurance 
that their favours to our aircraft would be requited by ours 
to theirs. Nationalists in Egypt and India would be silenced, 
and would then begin to realise the potentiality of aero- 
dromes in developing their enormous waste lands. Further- 
more, international cc-operation between France (who 
wishes to institute a service to Indo-China), Holland, and 
ourselves, could bring such pressure to bear on Persia that 
she could scarcely refuse to admit the north coast of the 
Persian Gulf as a free route. Finally, there is the financial 
question. The cost of efficient ground organisation, particu- 
larly in cut-of-the-way places, is enormous. When a port is 
built or developed its first concern is to encourage ships to 
call. Under present circumstances, when a British aero- 
drome is constructed, its first concern is to discourage the 
advent of aeroplanes. ‘The absurdity of the situation, on the 
face of it, has become so great that the public has come to 
think that some far-sighted policy must in reality be 
responsible for this grotesque display uf petty spite. The 
sooner the British public and its Parliament discard this 
hallucination and adopt the freedom of the skies as a public 
question, the better will be the chances of Imperial unity 
in the future. RosBert Byron. 


A SUCCESSFUL LIFE 
(5° men, I expect, are commoner than one would 


gather from realistic fiction, but no one can know 

many of them intimately. By a good man I mean 
a man who is actively and permanently unselfish, and who 
will take even more trouble in the interests of other people 
than in his own. Goodness of this sort is an energy of the 
spirit, and when a man possessed of it dies his friends feel 
that a large portion of the kindness of the human race has 
vanished. I have known four men in whom unselfishness 
existed to an extraordinary degree. The third of them, 
St. John Adcock, died on Monday. 

Novelist, poet, critic, essayist, journalist, Adcock was 
so busily occupied on a hundred tasks that you would have 
thought that he could have had little time for anything 
beyond the day’s work. He was, besides, a man of delicate 
constitution, who, if he had been rich and self-centred, might 
easily have settled down to the cautious life of an invalid. 
Some people hold that it is possible to keep alive by courage 
alone, and I often thought of Adcock as a man who would 
have died long ago but for his indomitable will. In his 
early life he would permit neither pain nor illness to interrupt 
work which, for the sake of others, he could not afford to 
drop. On one occasion, when he was badly burnt while 
putting out a fire caused by the explosion of an oil-lamp, 
his doctor sent him to bed in bandages and told him that 
on no account must he do any work for several weeks, and 
that his life depended on his lying perfectly still. Adcock, 
however, though suffering the extreme of agony, insisted 
upon having pen and paper brought in to him between the 
doctor’s visits, and no doubt paid the doctor’s bills, among 
others, by writing essays conveying to his readers what an 
unsurpassably cheerful place the world was. He suffered 
from another recurrent illness the only cure for which he 
was again and again told was an immediate operation. In 
those days he felt that he could spare neither the time nor 


the money for an operation, and insisted on recovering 
without one. ‘* Well,’? the doctor would say, “‘ you have 
pulled through this time, but if ever you have another 
attack you must be operated on at once, or it will be fatal.” 
But other attacks came, and were survived in the same 
cheerful spirit. Many men shrink from operations through 
nervousness, but he refused them through courage. No 
stranger meeting him could have imagined that the cheerful, 
jesting man with the readiest smile on earth had passed éw 
much of his life under the threat of death. 

It is all the more curious that, though he would not 
allow illness to interfere with his work, his time was always 
at the mercy of his friends. When I knew him first he was 
doing a vast amount of work, some of it for very little pay. 
He made it a principle at that time never to refuse work, 
no matter how badly paid: he had a feeling, he said, that 
to refuse work was unlucky. Often when I passed his house 
towards midnight and looked up at his lighted window I 
would knock at his door, being too thoughtless to reflect 
that I was interrupting a man engaged in earning his living, 
and he would always come smiling downstairs and invite 
me in. I have known very few men who in similar cireum- 
stances would treat such an invasion as though it were a 
pleasure. If he felt weary of his guest or impatient, how- 
ever, he never showed it. He would talk and smoke 
cigarettes as though the whole day were before him, and, 
between one and two, would walk up the road with me to 
my lodgings. Then he would go back and sit down opposite 
his typewriter and finish the article that had _ been 
interrupted. I myself should never have admitted a visitor 
in such circumstances, or, if he had been admitted by 
mistake, I should have been so maddened by his presence 
that my boredom would have bored him off again. And I 
was not his only inopportune visitor. He welcomed us all 
like a man of unbounded leisure. 

Like many men who work twice as hard as their fellows, 
indeed, he seemed to have time for everything. He would 
put himself to infinite pains to find anyone else work, as 
though he had not himself enough work to do to occupy all 
his waking hours. It was this passion for helping other 
people that led to the popular discovery of the genius of 
Mr. W. H. Davies. Mr. Davies, then living (I think) in 
a Rowton House, had scraped up enough money to publish 
a paper-backed volume of poems, The Soul’s Destroyer, and 
had sent copies to a number of writers. Several eminent 
men had written letters of appreciation, but Adcock, who 
was enthusiastic about the verse, was not content merely to 
write and say so, but set off to see Mr. Davies and discover 
whether there was anything that he could do for him. He 
heard from Mr. Davies the extraordinary story of his life, 
and realised that there was an excellent newspaper “story” 
even in a book of verse, produced by such a man in such 
circumstances—a “ story ’? which would help the book to 
sell more than pages of measured criticism. He hurried off 
to the Daily Mail and persuaded the news editor to publish 
an article on the poet and his work in the news columns. 
He also obtained copies of the book, and became a sales- 
man among his friends and acquaintances, pushing the work 
more eagerly than if he had been making a profit on it. 
From that moment Mr. Davies’s fame was assured, and the 
world was ready to hail The Autobiography of a Super 
Tramp when it appeared a few years later. 

Adcock, indeed, looked after other men’s fame more than 
after his own. He never asked for praise, and if he did nct 
receive it he was never embittered. If he sent you a copy 
of one of his books it was only after it had already been 
reviewed in the paper with which you were connected, s0 
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that it should be clear that he was not attempting to make 
use of your friendship. Of all his work, he liked his poetry 
best, and in this, I think, he was right. But he did not 
grumble if he saw the golden adjectives awarded to poets 
who deserved them less than he. I do not mean that he 
was indifferent ; he was as sensitive and as easily hurt as the 
most querulous praise-seeker. But he had a great power of 
accepting things as they were, and went through life with 
the spirit of a good-natured stoic. 

It is difficult to express the virtues of such a man in 
speech. Most men have done unselfish actions at one time 
or another, and the record cf an unselfish action gives only 
a faint clue to a man’s character. Adcock, however, 
differed from most other men in doing them all the time. 
If a friend, or even an acquaintance, died in poverty it was 
Adcock who first hastened to the assistance of the dead 
man’s family, made all the funeral arrangements, and wrote 
innumerable letters in order to raise money for the funeral 
expenses. There are men whose very existence, one feels, is 
an insurance against fate—who, if one died penniless, 
would see to it to the best of their power thet the 
survivors wculd be looked after. Adcock seemed to 
me to be such a man. Most men become engrossed 
in their own affairs to a point at which it is impossible to 
live in this continuous charity. Their energy is mainly and 
almost necessarily egotistic. They wish well to others, but 
can help them only intermittently. Adcock, however, 
would positively waste his time helping other people. 

Those who knew him often compared him as a man to 
Charles Lamb, and he was a Londoner of the same humane 
and gracious spirit, fundamentally serious and addicted to 
jesting. He had few of Lamb’s intolerances, however, though 
he was more pugnacious in politics. The only time that 
he ever approached anger in argument was when, in the 
course of a political discussion, some one spoke ill of the 
under-dog. If he had been a poor man himself, he could 
probably have lived even in a slum resignedly and cheerfully 
enough. But he could endure things more easily for him- 
self than for others. That I believe to be, not a sentimental 
fancy, but literally true. 

It is said to be a bad sign—the sign of a certain weak- 
ness in character—if a man has no enemies. But no one 
who knew Adcock could believe this to be true. If there was 
any weakness in him it was only that he gave credit to other 
people for being better than they were, whether as human 
beings or as writers. And even here he recognised the faults 
of others shrewdly and humorcusly enough, though he 
would nct publish them broadcast. But in all the essentials 
of character he was as firm as granite, fulfilling all his 
obligations and adding to them, living for his affections, 
his friendships and his work, constantly lending and never 
borrowing, youthful in his ardours to the end, indefatig- 
able and indomitable. To have lived in this fashion is to 
have succeeded in life. Te ¥. 


SMALL-HOLDINGS: THE 
PRESENT SITUATION 


T is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the latest 
particulars about small-holdings, because the Report 
on the work of the Land Division of the Ministry of 

Agriculture for the year 1928 was only published six months 
ago, and we still wait for a record cf County Council 
activities in the year 1929. But in the course of tours 
covering some thousands of miles in England and Wales 
last year, I was unable to discover any signs of great activity 
on the part of the Councils, so we may take it that they stand 


very much where they did in 1928, letting ‘‘ I dare not ” 
wait upon ** I would.”’ Their failure to do their duty in the 
year of grace officially examined stands on record. Those 
who take an interest in small-holdings know that the Act 
of 1926 was passed to give competent men readier access to 
the land, and that both County and County Borough 
Councils were instructed to meet demands, if they could do 
so without loss; while, if they anticipated a loss, it was 
their business to put their proposals before the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and, if approved, the Ministry accepted respon- 
sibility up to seventy-five per cent. of any annual deficiency. 
Special arrangements were made through County Councils 
for family settlements with three acres or less, and requisite 
buildings ; these cottage holdings, as they were called, were 
to be sold to a most unfortunately limited class of rural 
workers, but not hired, and the sale was by means of 
terminable annuities based on a fair rent for sixty years. 

An investigation carried out from Oxford under the 
direction of Mr. C. S. Orwin, of the Agricultural Economics 
Institute, has shown that small-holders stand almost alone in 
carrying on despite the difficulties and depressions of the 
times through which we have been passing; therefore, it is 
reascnable to suppose that the County Councils should be 
doing their duty by them. The returns for 1928 show that 
this duty has been overlooked. In that year thirty County 
Councils made no attempt to acquire land; there were 
upwards of eight thousand applicants for small-holdings on 
lease and nearly eighty applicants who wished to buy. Of 
the last-named two had been settled at the end of 1928, and 
cf the great bulk who desired to hire land only one hundred 
and thirty-nine were to be found on areas acquired after the 
passing of the Act of 1926. In addition, there were four 
hundred and eighty-five applicants for cottage holdings, of 
whom only thirteen were settled on newly acquired land. 
Nearly fourteen hundred applicants withdrew, doubtless 
disgusted with the delays; upwards of three thousand were 
waiting to be interviewed, and twenty-three hundred who 
had been interviewed were in the position of Mr. Micawber— 
they were waiting for something to turn up. 

During the year 1928 the County Councils of this country 
made an unaided purchase of less than six hundred acres 
and acquired with State assistance less than two thousand 
seven hundred. This was their collective contribution tc the 
country’s needs, and of the unaided purchase two small 
counties, Ely and Huntingdon, were responsible for more 
than half. Even granting that the Councils have difficulties 
to face, we are compelled to remember that they were elected 
to meet and not to shirk them. It is commcn knowledge that 
the Ministry of Agriculture is at all times sympathetic 
towards the small-holder, the present Minister particularly 
so. He would like Councils to acquire land and satisfy all 
approved applicants, and there is no reason to believe that 
the Ministry would shrink from its share of the responsibility 
if the right men and the right land were ferthcoming. But 
the record of 1928 was utterly bad, and this year, so far as 
the writer is aware, only a few Councils have done anything, 
the most encouraging piece of news coming from Cheshire, 
where the County Council has purchased an estate of one 
thousand two hundred and fifty acres in addition to 
smaller properties. 

It may be thought that eight thousand applicants, as in 
the year 1928, is not a sufficiently great number to justify 
the belief that small-holdings can make a serious impression 
upon unemployment, but it is well to remember that many 
men who are fully competent to work on the land, wait until 
land is on offer before they apply. There is never any 
difficulty in finding suitable tenants for small-holdings ; the 
trcuble is to persuade County Councils and County Borough 
Councils to do their job. If you go among the authorities 
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and talk to them about land and the landless man, the most 
of them will pay lip-service to small-holdings but will declare 
that the high price of building and equipment makes it 
difficult for tenants to pay their way. There is no reason to 
take these statements too seriously, because it is possible to 
see, as one travels through the country, how cheaply 
buildings can be adapted ; how easy it is to improvise some- 
thing that will do. For example, Professor White, who looks 
after the Bangor University Farm, has deliberately made up 
his buildings in the cheapest and roughest fashion, quite 
satisfied that they can serve his purpose, and he has done 
this with the deliberate intention of showing farmers or 
small-holders how to get the best results from the smallest 
outlay. 

The small-holder as a class does not ask to be spoon-fed. 
Give him a start, and he will work as hard as any man, 
harder than most. To be sure, he is a sturdy individualist, 
and will not co-operate as he should, but there is no question 
of an eight-hour day if a job has to be done, and as a rule 
he has no help other than that of his family. Whatever his 
limitations, he gives better value for encouragement than 
any other husbandman, and it is worth noting that he lives 
better than the average worker in a like financial position, 
because he has such ready access to fresh food. 

There are two classes of small-holder. The first is the 
specialist who wants good land, the best for choice, and is 
prepared to wait until he can get it. I have told in these 
columns of a small-holding that was to let in the Holland 
Division of Lincolnshire when I was in the neighbourhood, 
and of the County Council Land Agent who said he had 
thirty-three applicants fcr the place, which was at a very 
high rent, and that of these at least twenty-eight were quite 
suitable tenants. 

The second type of small-holder is the one who desires a 
country life for himself, his wife and his children, and is 
prepared to work endlessly in order to live and be his own 
master. He will take what he can get. 

Below the small-holding is the allotment, the value of 
which, as a source of fcod supply in times of great distress, 
was clearly shown in Monmouthshire, where, under the 
spirited direction of Mr. Purvis, of the College of Usk, great 
things were done in the year before last for the out-of-work 
miners and much excellent food, urgently needed, was 
raised. But even where allotments are concerned the local 
authorities are doing far less than their duty. In 1928, 
according to the Report of the Ministry for that year, three 
hundred and thirty-one bodies confessed that they had 
unsatisfied demands for allotments, and the Report points 
out that the widest possible exercise of statutory powers by 
these authorities is needed in order not only to extend 
allotments but also to increase the areas that they own so 
as to guarantee the holders the security of tenure to which 
they are reasonably entitled, in view of the work they must 
do to bring their land into good cultivable condition. 

The importance of allotments cannot be overlooked when 
we are dealing with the question of small-holdings ; for they 
are the lowest rung on the ladder of progress. First comes 
the allotment, then the smallholding and finally the farm. 
Many men have risen along these lines to complete indepen- 
dence, and in all probability it has been the intention of 
the legislature all along to provide facilities that would 
enable the allotment holder to become ultimately the whole- 
time cultivator of land, if the necessary will and capacity 
are there. But the Ccunty authorities and the smaller 
authorities do not appear to be playing their part or doing 
their duty. If they were, we might hope to see a steadily 
increasing number of men occupying an independent position 


in the countryside. Not only is this quite feasible, but it 
would be good for England, because their success would 
depend upon the increased production of home-grown food, 
and the more we buy at home the less we shall pay to 


outside sources of supply. Be hak: 


Correspondence 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Sir Charles Trevelyan’s attempt to bring peace has 
many well-wishers. It involves many difficulties. Many 
dislike spending public money on private buildings. More 
dislike seeing ‘‘ religious *’ tests applied to teachers paid by 
the public in schools maintained by the public. Teachers 
dislike seeing promotion, in all but large urban areas, almost 
confined to those who are prepared to give the right sectarian 
teaching. 

All these difficulties now exist and hamper our public 
administration. Sir Charles Trevelyan dislikes them at least 
as much as I do. What seems to me to be scarcely realised 
is the likelihood, unless the Bill is carefully amended before 
it becomes an Act, that the public authorities themselves 
may be forced to take account of teachers’ opinions. In 
London, at any rate, for the last forty years, it has been a 
point of honour, most strictly observed, that so far as 
possible nothing should be known of a teacher’s theological or 
political opinions. Even so, it has been almost impossible to 
keep alive the sense that appointments and promotions are 
made simply in view of a teacher’s character and efficiency. 
A defeated candidate is apt to find some flattering explana- 
tion of his failure. Yet everything depends on maintaining 
that sense of justice—blind it may be, but not squinting. 
Blindness, ignorance, stupidity, will be forgiven. But the 
idea that the local education authority was itself biassed by 
‘* religious ’’ considerations, would, I am _ convinced, he 
ruinous to the whole spirit of the teachers. A Church school 
selects Anglican teachers openly and avowedly. We may 
dislike it; but at least it is open and avowed, and denomina- 
tional schools have been a rapidly diminishing fraction of 
the school supply. Council schools have been open to 
Anglicans and Romans, Nonconformists and Agnostics. 
Politics and creeds have been ignored. Under the provisions 
of the Bill as it stands it seems inevitable that the public 
authority will be forced to test and label the teachers it 
proposes to send to Anglican or Roman schools, and every 
promotion will be credited to sinister influences. 

Unity of administration is worth some sacrifices. It is 
possible sometimes to gain the whole world and lose our own 


BILL 


soul.—Yours, etc., G. L. Bruce. 
Loughton. 
June 7th. 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Scott-James’s article 
on ‘‘ New Hopes for the National Theatre ’’ which appears :n 
Tue New SraTesMan of June 7th. Does a proposal—to which, 
I frankly confess, I helped myself from the example of 
Chicago Opera House—appeal to him? Opera in Chicago }s 
largely subsidised by the rents of offices and flats in a sky- 
scraper surmounting the theatre. I am aware that sky- 
scrapers at present are impossible in England owing to the 
fact that the height of buildings is limited by law, notably 
the law of Ancient Lights. But, with building congestion 
becoming yearly more acute, it is fairly certain that the 
present Building Acts will become modified, and there will be 
no objection to the erection of an extra tall building in any 
area not already closely built over. A skyscraper in the 
heart of London, let alone over a theatre not specially foun- 
dationed to carry one, is out of the question. There 3s, 
however, room for a national theatre, with flats and offices 
over, no further afield than that part of Lambeth which has 
for many years cried out for reconditioning.—Yours, etc.. 

G. B. J. Aruoe, Secretary. 

The Incorporated Association of 

Architects and Surveyors, 
The Institute, 
1 Wilbraham Place, S.W. 1. 
June 10th. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Tv the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 

Sin,—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, 
Austria, Roumania, Portugal, fifteen cantons of Switzerland, 
eight States of the American Union, seven States in South 
America, and Queensland, have done without capital punish- 
ment, some of them for over a century. Their experience, 
crystallised in their official statistics of crime, is that the 
abolition of the death penalty has in no single case been 
followed by an increase in the murder rate. =~ 

In spite of this, a number of otherwise patriotic and 
courageous English people urge that in this country it is not 
safe to abandon capital punishment.: Other races may 
preserve order and protect the lives of their citizens without 
the aid of the gallows, but Englishmen (outside Queensland 
of course) are different. Nothing but the fear of death will 
restrain them from murder. 

Nevertheless, the supporters of the death penalty are not 
insular in their outlook. Far from it. They regard the 
experience of the Scandinavian countries and Belgium as 
irrelevant, but they are willing to learn—from Chicago. And 
last week Judge Kavanagh of Illinois, giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, advocated the 
retention of the death penalty on the ground that in Chicago 
“every time there was an execution the murder rate went 
down.’”’ Chicago’s method of dealing with crime repays study. 
In 1926 and 1927, according to the official figures quoted in 
the Illinois Crime Survey, there were 760 murders; in only 
15 per cent. of these cases was the murderer convicted and 
punished; in the remaining 85 per cent. he was either un- 
detected or escaped conviction. There have been many years 
during which no execution has taken place in Chicago. There 
were 130 gang murders in the years 1926 and 1927, and no one 
has ever been punished for any one of them. Murder goes 
unpunished, and flourishes accordingly. Judge Kavanagh’s 
evidence is conclusive, and it proves two things: first, that 
capital punishment is more effective when it is enforced than 
when it is not; second, that capital punishment is a better 
deterrent than nothing. It does not prove that the death 
penalty is a more effective deterrent than other penalties, 
swiftly and regularly enforced. Certainty, not severity, of 
punishment is the essential factor; not even boiling oil will 
deter the murderer if he has eighty-five chances in a hundred 
of going scot free. 

The root of the trouble in Chicago is the corruption of the 
police and the courts by their dependence on the political 
machine, which in its turn is largely dominated by organised 
crime. The victims of gang murders are almost always 
gangsters themselves, and the funerals of great gangsters 
during the last ten years have been rendered imposing by the 
attendance of Congressmen, Senators, Aldermen, Judges and 
Attorneys. Anthony D’Andrea had twenty-one judges and 
nine attorneys among his pall-bearers! Such is the outward 
and visible sign of the inward corruption which paralyses the 
forces of law and order in Chicago and against which good 
citizens of Chicago are fighting manfully. 

There is no need to point the finger of scorn at Chicago, 
with her welter of immigrants of different races, her negro 
population, her problem of law enforcement against boot- 
leggers and the powerful leaders of the underworld. But it 
is, I suggest, rather libellous to argue that only the death 
penalty prevents England’s murder rate from rising from 
approximately 100 to 3,800 per annum, saves London from 
being the scene of nightly shootings by rival gangs of 
smugglers and murderers, and restrains Members of Parlia- 
ment, the Director of Public Prosecutions, the Judges of the 
King’s Bench, and the Metropolitan magistrates from 
attending the public funerals of criminals killed “ in action.”’ 

Yet this is what is implied in the belief which has been 
expressed in a responsible English newspaper, that the 
abolition of capital punishment might “‘ bring London down 
to the lawless level of Chicago.’’—Yours, etc., 

Cicety M. Craven, 
Hon. Secretary, 
The Howard League for Penal Reform. 


PRESS RESTRICTIONS IN CYPRUS 
To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

Str,—I beg to be allowed to draw the attention of your 
esteemed journal to the grave blow that the liberty of the 
press has just received from the Government in Cyprus by 
recent legislation, so drastically fettering journalism as to 


Constitute an actual menace to the free and legitimate 
€xpression of public opinion. 


Tre : sae : 
‘1s provided, inter alia, in this new law that no newspaper 


shall be published without a special permit from the Govern- 
ment, in whose discretionary power it will absolutely rest to 
refuse to grant, or even to cancel, a permit; it is a condition 
that the proprietor shall not have been dismissed—for what- 
ever reason—from the Government service; and heavy bonds 
with sureties are required, while numerous other stringent 
conditions are attached. 

That a measure reviving such despotic restrictions of the 
past (long abolished even by most backward countries) should 
now be so unjustifiably introduced in a peaceful country under 
British administration is a matter for no little concern, not 
only to those interested in the intellectual and other progress 
of the island and the freedom of its inhabitants, but generally 
to all who have faith in British fairness and who cherish the 
liberty of the press. 

I make this appeal to your journal in the confident belief 
that the British press, so keenly alive to the paramount 
significance of the freedom of the press, will not fail to take 
a sympathetic attitude in the case of such uncalled-for inter- 
ference with its liberty in a British possession. 

A formal protest against the introduction of this law was 
sent to Lord Passfield, a copy of which is herein enclosed. 

June 3rd. Yours, etc., 

ZENON RossIpDEs, 
Cyprian Delegate. 


UNIVERSITY DISCIPLINE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—There has been some ill-informed discussion in the 
daily press of late on the subject of University discipline. 
The faults of the system in use in Cambridge do not arise 
from any laxity on the part of the governing body or its 
executives. The system is itself an anachronism. The 
University is governed by a sort of absolute oligarchy which 
demands from its subjects complete submission without 
offering to them any semblance of responsibility for the laws 
to which they must subscribe. I do not intend to imply that 
the Senate resembles any other than a benevolent oligarchy, 
but surely in a so-called democratic country a far better 
training in citizenship would be afforded by a University 
which allowed its undergraduates some voice in determining 
the laws to which they are expected to submit. I suggest 
that the constitution of Cambridge University be amended to 
include a duly accredited court or council elected by under- 
graduates from amongst themselves. The office of this repre- 
sentative student body should be to convey to the Senate the 
views of the undergraduates on all questions affecting them. 

St. Catherine’s College, Yours, etc., 

Cambridge. UNDERGRADUATE. 


“ GAUDEAMUS ” 


To the Editor of THt New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his interesting review of my study of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses Mr. O’Riordan remarks that he ever and 
again laid the book down ‘‘ to ponder whether the author 
were not what the Latin Quarter of the days when Paul 
Verlaine still shambled down the Boulevard Saint-Michel, 
called ‘ fumiste,’ and his book an elaborate hoax.’’ In the 
following passage, it is true, your critic gives me the benefit 
of the doubt, but, unless I am greatly mistaken, an uneasy 
suspicion of my good faith lingers in his mind. Ulysses is 
destined assuredly to take a permanent place in the world’s 
epic literature, and the authenticity or otherwise of this, the 
first full-length commentary on Ulysses, is a matter of more 
than personal or ephemeral importance; I trust, therefore, 
that I may be permitted to rebut this suggestion of 
fumisterie. 

Shortly after the appearance of Ulysses in Paris, M. Valery 
Larbaud stated, in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, that this 
was clearly a livre a clé, and the ‘‘ key ”’ to its understanding 
lay in the title ‘*‘ Ulysses ’’; M. Larbaud was in close touch 
with Mr. Joyce at the time and his statement was authorita- 
tive. The schema on which my commentary is based (given 
at page 40), tabulating the elaborate Hcmeric corre- 
spondences, the technique and symbolism of each episode of 
Ulysses, was furnished me by Mr. Joyce himself; moreover, 
the original ‘‘ Homeric ”’ titles of each episode are to be 
found (I believe) written in Mr. Joyce’s hand on the 
manuscript of Ulysses, now in America. Finally, as the 
publishers state, the entire commentary was compiled ‘‘ under 
Mr. Joyce’s own supervision, and may therefore be regarded 
as an authoritative interpretation.’’ I trust that these facts 
may suffice to dispel any suspicion that my commentary is 
** an elaborate hoax.”’ 

Mr. O’Riordan continues: ‘‘ He who looks for a simplifica- 
tion of Mr. Joyce’s theme in Mr. Gilbert’s pages may as well 
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go hang himself unless he has acquired at least a hearsay 
acquaintance with Aristotle, Aquinas, Averroes, Matthew 
Arnold, St. Augustine and Aristophanes; and so on through 
well-nigh all the other letters of the alphabet... .’’ May 
I point out that the first five of these six ‘‘ A’s’’ are men- 
tioned by name in Ulysses itself (Aristotle no less than five 
times, Averroes and Arnold twice)? And surely I could 
assume “ at least a hearsay acquaintance ”’ with Aristophanes 
on the part of most of my readers. Ulysses is described by 
its author (page 403) as a “ chaffering all-including most 
farraginous chronicle ’’; it can hardly be a defect in a com- 
mentator to mention (and index) the many ingredients of 
this ‘‘ farrago.”’ 

Nearly a third of my commentary consists of extracts from 
Ulysses (inaccessible at present to the English public), and a 
comparison of the text of each episode with the commentary 
which follows cannot, I think, but convince the impartial 
reader that, under the superb realism of Mr. Bloom’s Dublin 
day, there lies a vaster reference and a finely wrought 
symbolism, as fascinating as it is intricate.—Yours, etc., 

Paris. STUART GILBERT. 


HOBHOUSE MEMORIAL TRUST 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You were good enough last July to give publicity to 
an appeal made by a committee for the establishment of a 
memorial to the work of the late Professor L. T. Hobhouse. 
We are glad to be able to say that in response to this appeal 
a sum of about £1,000 has been received, the subscribers 
being widely representative of the many interests which 
Hobhouse touched and including his colleagues, academic and 
literary, his students, and those who came into contact with 
him in connection with his work on the Trade Boards. 

At a meeting of the committee held recently it was decided 
to ask the Governors of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science to hold the sum subscribed as a Hobhouse 
Memorial Trust and to apply it in the first instance to the 
two following purposes : 

(a) An annual Hobhouse Lecture, to be printed and 
published and to be delivered in rotation at various colleges 
of the University of London. 

(b) An annual Hobhouse Prize for the best internal 
student of Sociology at the London School of Economics. 
We are glad to be able to announce that Mr. J. A. Hobson 

has accepted the invitation of the committee to deliver the 
First Hobhouse Lecture at the London School of Economics 
in November next.—Yours, etc., 

The London School of Economics 

and Political Science 

(University of London). 
June 6th. 


W. H. Beveripce, 
Morris GINSBERG, 
G. P. Goocn. 


CRICKET 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a review on page 278 of THe New SrTaTESMAN 
(June 7th) it is stated: 

It is notorious that in times of industrial trouble the gravest 
unrest occurs in those counties where the drug of cricket is 
most thinly administered. 

The writer excepts Wales, Ireland and Scotland from the 
uses of the ‘‘drug.’’ Which English counties does he 
mean? Yours, ete., 

F. J. Harvey Darron. 

30 and 31 Paternoster Square, E.C.4. 

June 9th. 


[Wales was, as a matter of fact, in our reviewer’s mind 


when he wrote this sentence. And, among the English 
counties, there are Durham and Northumberland.— 
Ep., N.S.] 

THE SPANISH DRAMA 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—The gist of your reviewer’s answer to my letter is 
that, on all the points I raised, we are both on the bridge of 
More-or-less. As in his review he allowed me no ground 
whatsoever on any of them and, in at least one case, removed 
me to the land of Nonsense, I shall take no more of vour 
space save that needed for thanking you for your hospitality 
and him for his review.—Yours, etc., ; . ; 

Boxtrees, Ss 

Old Headington, Oxford. 
June 10th. 


. DE MADARIAG:. 
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Miscellany 
THE GERMAN HAMLET 


T was well worth seeing. An emotional intensity, 
I sustained from the opening scene to the last, made 
this performance far more exciting than some others, 
in which the part of Hamlet has been played with more 
dignity and variety. Exciting !—that is the word which 
best suggests the dominant characteristic of this perform- 
ance from the moment when the curtain rises cn the battle- 
ments of Elsinore to the corpse-strewn scene at the end. 
I have never been present at a performance in which the 
thrill of the supernatural was more powerfully conveyed. 
And what a send-off that gave to the story, and how much 
more instantly comprehensible a really disquieting spectre 
had made the whirling emotions of Hamlet afterwards, 
was well seen in the case of Herr Moissi’s interpretation. 
But let me mention at once his limitations. His Hamlet 
was a boyish Hamlet, and a simplified one. Indeed, it was 
hard to believe that such a part could have ever presented 
difficulties. There was something almost humbly hang- 
dog about the carriage of this Hamlet as he stood beside the 
throne, a prisoner rather than a prince ; a figure who might 
inspire pity in his mother, but hardly an uneasiness in a 
guilty usurper. Where were Hamlet’s ominous brooding 
dignity and those starts of dangerous and ruthless arro- 
gance? At times there was something very like a helpless 
whine in his bitterness, something far from formidable. 
I found Herr Moissi’s rendering of the soliloquies also too 
monotonously emphatic, and not always meditative enough. 
** Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave ’? became magnifi- 
cently dramatic, but ‘* To be or not to be ”’ was delivered 
with too much emphasis of gesture and intonation. The 
actor seemed to be illustrating an essentially meditative 
soliloquy as though it was an emotional outburst. There 
was consequently not enough contrast in his delivery of the 
soliloquies. 

But this Hamlet had one overwhelming merit—he was a 
living person, not a study in Shakespearean drama. Herr 
Moissi never lost his hold on the sympathies of the audience. 
We were gripped. It was only in retrospect that one found 
oneself interested in his acting; at the moment one was 
absorbed in Hamlet himself. The subtlety of his intonation 
in many passages must have necessarily escaped those who 
could not follow the words closely, and this, perhaps, 
accounts for the lack of enthusiasm in some of the notices 
he has received. For example, instead of speaking the 
address to Horatio as ‘‘ There are more things in Heaven 
and Earth, etc.,” either as a pompous profundity or as tii 
reproof of a superior intellect directed at one more shallow 
than himself, Herr Moissi’s Hamlet seemed, at that moment, 
rather a man affectionately conscious of the characteristic 
point of view of an admired friend. It was exquisitely and 
quickly done. So, too, the alternations of mood, both in the 
scenes between Hamlet and Ophelia and between Hamlet 
and his mother, were more subtly graded than is common. 
Uncontrollable excitement was there; but in neither case 
did the actor take refuge in an exhibition of morbidity, by 
which the sudden wrench from tenderness to ferocity, 
the transition from ferocity to love, has been made plausible 
by most Hamlets. 

The stress laid throughout on emotional continuity, which 
was the characteristic of the whole performance, showed, for 
instance, in the handling cf the Polonius scenes. In every 
other performance that I have seen the wrathful grief of 
Laertes and the sorrow of Ophelia, after their father’s murder, 
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have seemed exaggerated and conventional. By introducing 
emotion and tenderness into the farewell to Laertes (both 
father and son cry a little on parting) and a touch of genuine 
paternal concern into the scolding of Ophelia, so that from 
those brief glimpses of family life it was possible to envisage 
the cld man as a loved father as well as a pedantic old 
courtier, the Ophelia-Laertes part of the tragedy became 
subsequently more real and moving. I recommend this point 
to the attention of future producers. Herr Hiibner’s 
Polonius was admirable ; and the appreciation which met the 
comic relief provided by that character—never overdone in 
his case—was indirectly a measure also of the intensity of 
emotion which Hamlet himself had succeeded in awaking 
inus. Polonius, though played with restraint, had the effect 
of making the audience giggle. This was a tribute, not 
only to Herr Hiibner, but also to the principal actor. Often 
after Herr Moissi left the stage the audience failed to clap, 
not because they did not admire, but because they were 
reduced to that state of staring stupefaction which is the 
most genuine tribute to an actor in a tragic part, and after 
which it is so delightful to laugh. 

The version of the play was very incomplete. It would 
be very interesting to see Herr Moissi in one less heavily cut. 
As it was, it was only the first half of the play which was 
given at all fully; after the play scene we were only given 
selections from the rest of the play. The play scene is always 
difficult to set. If the King and Queen are allowed to see 
the play themselves we cannot see their faces. On the 
other hand, if we are to watch upon their faces the effect of 
the play, the grouping of the figures, as in Maclise’s well- 
known picture, must be unconvincing. Gordon Craig, I 
believe, raised the King and Queen on high thrones, dressed 
in black and golden splendour and facing the audience; the 
players, therefore, had their backs to the audience. Herr 
Moissi’s conception was to focus attention upon Hamlet and 
the play at the back of the stage, while we were left to infer 
the gathering uneasiness of the King and Queen. Pictorial 
effect apart, the best method for most companies is perhaps 
that adopted by Sarah Bernhardt : the stage-play left, the 
King and Queen right, and Hamlet lying between, now with 
his eyes fixed on the stage, now turning to watch the effect 
upon the King. 

“The players *? were admirable. For the first time I 
heard the Hecuba speech, rhetorical rant though it is, 
delivered in a manner which made Hamlet’s appreciation 
seem more than perfunctory and Polonius’s interjecticns 
impertinences. The staid, gigantic form of the player, who 
was not in the least afraid of mouthing, and whose gestures 
had the assurance of a histrionic tradition now extinct, 
added real force to what is usually cne of the insipid 
incidents in the drama. 

The performance was one I am thankful net to have 
missed, though it was a performance of fragments of the 
play. As Mr. Granville Barker says in his prefaces, ** The 
blue pencil is a dangerous instrument.”? In removing what 
seems a less essential scene in the case of Shakespeare, we 
are often removing something which is necessary to the full 
effect of the scene which fcllows. The last scene, that of 
Hamlet’s death, loses half its force if, as in this case, it is 
made to follow immediately on the burial of Ophelia. 
Ophelia, by the by (Fraulein Hanni Hdssrich), was one of 
the few Ophelias I have seen who gave an impression of 
being mad. We owe much to Mr. Cochran. Did we not owe 
him our last chance of seeing Duse? It is instructive as well 
as delightful to see these foreign actors, an opportunity we 
owe again to him. Let there be no more talk of our bias in 
favcur of foreign artists. We have been far too lukewarm 
in appreciation of their merits. 
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Desmonp MacCartny. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS 


N one of his essays, Mr. Belloc has said that he can read 

I any book about a journey to the planets or about 

Atlantis, ‘* no matter what a goat the writer may be.” 

(I am afraid that if he minded the writer being a goat he 

would find very few books of this nature which he would be 

able to tackle at all.) The taste, though unusual, is not 

singular, and, since I share it myself, I propose to introduce 

the reader, who may, and I hope will, be Mr. Belloc, to 

a rich pasturage, or, perhaps I should say, to an uncom- 
monly fine flock of goats. 

In America there is published, and has been published 
for several years now, a most remarkable magazine called 
Amazing Stories. The nature of these stories is sufficiently 
denoted by the self-explanatory word “ scientifiction.”’ 
This is a term embracing everything from Jules Verne and 
Mr. H. G. Wells, stories by both of whom have been repro- 
duced in this magazine, to the latest American ass who 
projects his hero, generally complete with heroine, some- 
where into outer space at a greater speed than that of light. 
** Scientifiction,’’ you will observe, does not allow itself to 
be restricted by the dull facts of science. 

I have not tabulated the favourite subjects for these 
stories, but I imagine that they would come very much in 
this order : (1) stories of the future; (2) interplanetary or 
interstellar voyages; (8) stories of the fourth dimension ; 
(4) stories of hidden kingdoms, including enough different 
Atlantises to keep Mr. Belloc entertained for a month; 
(5) biological stories; (6) stories in which some kind of 
insect, generally an ant, attains to the mental and some- 
times to the physical stature of humanity. 

We are all familiar with a few tales of each of these kinds. 
Some of us seek for them greedily, others hastily turn over 
the pages when they accidentally light upon them. But 
an American magazine which prints nothing else seems to 
me to be a phenomenon which is deserving of study. (One 
aspect of it is made specially interesting by the publication 
every month of several pages of letters from admiring or 
protesting readers, which, from their sheer naivety, are 
cbviously genuine.) How large a public the magazine 
enjoys (or enjoys the magazine) I cannot say. I do know 
that for some time it announced itself as being published by 
the receiver in bankruptcy for the original company. It 
has, however, survived the misfortunes which would seem 
to have been indicated by that fact, and goes cheerfully on 
its way firing scientists to Mars in rockets, breeding dragon- 
flies large enough to destroy aeroplanes, and periodically 
producing death rays, the disintegration of the atom and 
new ways of entering the fourth dimension. At this very 
moment there are malignant creatures on the satellite of 
Neptune who are busily engaged, by means of a new force, 
in speeding up the rotation of the sun sufficiently to make 
it split into a double star. This I take to be indicative of 
undiminished vigour. But it is a subject on which I should 
find it painful to dwell very long, for the adventurers from 
Earth have in the course of two instalments done no better 
than get themselves taken prisoners, and their escape, 
though it is in prcegress, is not yet consummated. We must 
wait, we must wait. 

And yet, on consideration, I have very little doubt that 
they will escape and that they will succeed in saving 
humanity from the fate which threatens it. Adventurers 
from Earth, in these stories, are always flying to the 
remotest parts of the solar system and there engaging 
themselves against horrible odds. They encounter the most 
alarming beings (these Neptunians are by no means the 
worst of the lot) armed with extraordinary powers, but I 
cannot recall that they have ever yet been unsuccessful. 
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Even a planet of a distant sun, differently constituted from 
ours, where the inhabitants sprinkled crystals of copper 
sulphate on their food instead of salt, found the adventurers 
wary and prepared. 

The Earth, indeed, if we are to believe Amazing Stories, 
is surrounded by enemies. On one occasion the Martians 
attempted to steal our ocean, a piece of celestial larceny 
which was fortunately thwarted by the usual brilliant young 
American inventor. On another, a race of intelligent 
creatures, living on the dark side of the moon and looking 
for all the world like turtles on their hind legs, had 
perfected arrangements for the invasion and conquest of 
our globe. But the adventurers contrived to destroy them 
by smashing the great rcof under which their artificial 
atmosphere was confined. 

On the whole, I think we are pretty safe from the other 
planets. Indeed, we may find ourselves in the friendliest 
relations with them. Sometimes the men of Earth and the 
men of Mars are found co-operating in a comradeship that 
approaches the boisterous. Thus, the chief of the inter- 
planetary bureau on Earth says to the chief of police of 
Mars : 

All right, Maltapa; watch your step, old Martian! You’re 
right; this isn’t going to be nice. You know your failing 


when there’s fighting to be done. You can’t use your fists 
on these fellows. 


I gather from this that the Martians are what we used to 
think Colonials were, honest, good fellows, impulsive on the 
exterior but pure gold at heart. Indeed, on occasions they 
show a considerable degree of tact and forbearance. We 
read in one story that ‘‘ they refused to wear clothing and 
they were advised against mingling with humans without 
it.”* Not so, however, the curious people who came from 
somewhere in the Great Nebula of Andromeda. They 
seem to have been quite kindly and pleasant beasts, but 
could not be brought to understand that there were 
objections to their settling by the million in Ohio and 
dispossessing the inhabitants of that State. When an 
attempt was made to bring it home to them by means of 
gun-fire that they had misunderstood our views on the 
ownership of land, they retorted with electric discharges 
as devastating as lightning—a very inconsiderate and 
clumsy business altogether. 

The people of the future vary almost as much as the 
people of other worlds. But, on the whole, the scientific- 
tionists take a rather gloomy view of posterity. If one 
were to reckon up their visions as though they were votes, 
I think one would find a majority in favour of the view that 
we are getting worse, net better. This, too, without 
counting on the adverse side those whose prognostications 
would provoke the same opinion in any ordinary observer, 
though they do not appear unpleasant to the writers them- 
selves. Apparently nothing but a cataclysm of some sort 
is going to prevent the onward march of mechanical 
invention. We are going to fly more and faster, the roads 
are going to be mcre crowded with larger and faster motor- 
cars, and in one case we have a beautiful dream of a 
world-to-be in which humanity has lost the use of its legs. 
But the cataclysm is pretty generally expected—generally 
in the form of a war. The wars of the future are going to 
be anything but a joke : science is going to see to that. In 
the year 12201 all the nations of the Earth will have given 
themselves up to the breeding of enormous and deadly 
insects which they will let loose on one ancther as soon as 
hostilities begin. But this is by no means the strangest 
method of warfare imagined. I dismiss death rays, bigger 
and better explosives, and various uses of atomic disin- 
tegration as being merely commonplace, but there are some 
extremely odd suggestions for mutual extermination which 
deserve to be mentioned. One is a form of artificial 
protoplasm, which, under the influence o* a certain ray, 





multiplies its bulk incredibly and advances on the enemy 
in the shape of a voracious jelly, eating up all the plant 
and animal life which it encounters. This pleasant 
invention drove the triumphant Asiatic forces out cf 
America in 1953 and saved Western civilisation. Yet 
another device that recommends itself is that of the 
** yeast men.’”’ These creatures grow to six feet tall out of a 
couple of drops of yeast, march into the enemy country 
undeterred by any of the ordinary weapons of offence, and 
there fall down and die, producing a slime which kills al] 
vegetation and a stench which no man can bring himself 
to approach. These suggestions alone seem to me to be 
enough to justify the view that, whether or not there was 
a Golden Age in the past, there is not likely to be one in 
the future. Even apart from probable wars, the general 
consensus of opinion is that mankind will be very scientifi- 
cally organised, given letters and numbers instead of names, 
and born, married (and divorced if need be) under the 
directions of a board of scientists. Some writers even 
foresee that our descendants will be bred into different 
physical shapes to fit them for their different functions. 

I have left myself but little space to speak of adventures 
in the fourth dimension or of journeys to unknown 
countries. Mr. Belloc will be glad to know that Atlantis 
still survives on the ocean bed—or did until quite recently, 
for cataclysms seem always to be threatening Atlantis too. 
But it was in existence last century when the Marie 
Celeste was so unfortunate as to stumble upon the secret, 
with, as a result, the kidnapping by the Atlanteans of every 
soul on board. So this mystery is solved. As for the fourth 
dimension, it is a favourite topic and is rendered in so many 
forms that an analysis cf them all would be quite impos- 
sible. The practical American, however, does not fail to see 
its practical uses, and one story describes an operation for 
appendicitis carried out with fourth-dimensional instru- 
ments which obviate the necessity for opening the patient’s 
body. 

I have read this magazine with renewed delight every 
month for the last three years, and I hope to go on reading 
it indefinitely. But I confess that the survey of three years’ 
output which I have just undertaken has left me a little 
confused in mind, and I find myself clinging to one small 
fragment of attested fact which I have encountered in these 
bewildering pages. There is, it seems, at least one other 
English reader of the magazine. When Mr. Wells’s War 
of the Worlds was reprinted in Amazing Stories, ** mon 
semblable, mon frére ”’ (I have forgotten his name) wrote to 
the editor to say that he thought American readers would 
like to know that the places mentioned by Mr. Wells, such 
as Weybridge, Chobham and Southend, really did exist: 
he had been there and seen them, and so he knew. 

Epwarp SHANKS. 


SONNET 

OMETIMES I remember to have wept. 

S And to this desert world shut eyes and ears; 
As overcome by self-accusing tears 

Jonah relented of his vows unkept, 
And laid him down upon the burning plain. 
Like solace too from like despair was mine, 
The vision came from the same source divine, 
And raised cool shade to soothe away my pain. 
Then, undeserved paradises lie 
Where this dry world beneath her fiery sun 
Drew tight her parchment skin from sky to sky : 
And oh! my life seems but a thing begun, 
A visionary freshness meets the eye— 


One moment flowers—and then my dream is done. 
R. JOHN. 
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Casual Papers 
ON THE SELECTION OF BOOKS 


T is astonishing what a herd of people nowadays want 
| to be told what to read. It has become a disease, 
spreading throughout the mass. I recoil from it 
with horror. Surely to goodness a man knows his own 
taste, and surely to gracious goodness a wcman knows hers ! 
But it would seem to have come to books as it has long 
since come to wine, to pictures, to architecture, to furniture, 
to common morals and even to the plain business of thinking 
and reasoning, that the paralysis of our time has destroyed 
all power of selection. 

It is now a generation since a banker told the world what 
were the hundred best books in his, the banker’s, judgment. 
What service this could be to anyone I cannot imagine. 
Why a hundred, and how “* best ’’? And for that matter, 
what are the limits of ** a book ”’ in this sense? Is the Bible 
a book? Or the Bcok of Mormon (which I have yet to read, 
though I talked about it a good deal in Salt Lake City forty 
years ago with an elderly, long-bearded, saturnine man, 
who is now, I hope, receiving his reward)? Are the works, 
certain and doubtful, of William Shakespeare a book? Is 
the larger Larousse, in twenty-odd fat volumes of close 
print, four columns a page, a book? 

And again, what does such a list presuppose? Are you 
engaged in forgetting the world, or in learning it, or in 
producing a happy mood, or tickling yourself with horror, 
panic, cruelty, dirt, despair, and the general devilment? 
What are you after, you and your hundred best books... 
Forsooth 

And again | say Forsooth ! 

However, since there is this present craze for catching hold 
of other people’s hands to help the blind through their 
darkness, I shall be happy to oblige with a set of simple rules 
which are my own for the selection of books. If you ask me 
what purpose that can serve, if you tell me roughly that 
my private habits in this private matter concern no one but 
myself, I answer that I abound in your sense, that I agree 
with you from mascot to luggage carrier, and from the 
sliding roof to the underside of the four tyres. I am wholly 
of your mind; for I would not myself take anybody else’s 
advice in the matter, anyhow, and least of all would I advise 
anyone to take my own—for reasons which will shortly be 
apparent. But as hardly a day passes without my getting a 
letter on these lines of inanity, as dozens of the things called 
“symposiums °° are swept up together daily on those same 
fatuous lines, why, here goes! You do not want to know 
on what principles I would select books? I will tell you on 
what principles I select books. 

First, a selection means elimination. Now, there are 
published in England to-day (without making mention of 
the lesser breeds without the law in France, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy and Spain, the two Americas, 
China, Africa and the Vatican State) three hundred and 
twenty-four point six seven two recurring books (upon the 
average) every hour. Many of these are paid for, I am glad 
to say, through the silly vanity of their authors. On nearly 
all the others the publishers lose; but they make so much 
on the odd few that happen (no mortal can tell you why) to 
take with the public, that they well recover their losses in 
the gamble and are able to build those great palaces which 
everywhere delight the eye of us poor scribblers. (How 
often, wandering over the hills of England, have I seen from 
afar cff a noble mansion in the Corinthian manner, and have 
asked a passing swain, ‘** Surely that is the seat of the 
Marquis of Carabas? °? who has replied, ‘* Why, no, sir. It 


is where Mr. Barabbas, the publisher, lives.’” And I have 
gone away with a mist of tears before my eyes !) 

Well, then, if books are pouring out at this rate, the first 
and main principle of selection is not to meddle with them 
at all if you can help it. Keep out of their way. Blew your 
horn vigorously and thread your way through the flock till 
you can get a clear road on the far side, and then buzz off. 

There is, however, a frailty in man which compels him, in 
spite of himself, to read when once he has learnt to read, 
just as he is compelled to smoke when once he has broken 
himself in, with much nausea, through his teens, to the 
beastly habit of smoking. In spite of yourself you will find 
yourself picking up books, opening them at random and 
glancing at a line or two of the stodge within. 

It is here that my second principle comes in. If, in such 
picking and choosing of a few words, you find a glimmer of 
sense, of humour, or cf information, account yourself a 
discoverer and have a stab at the thing. It will probably 
prove not worth your while; the first page will be quite 
enough to tell you. But if it turns out just tolerable, why, 
then, supposing you have nothing else to do, attempt to read 
it. You need not read it through. 

My third principle in the choice of books is to go by 
externals : binding and title, but especially print and paper. 
Even a book worth reading, even one of the great classics 
(such as The Tale of a Tub), is the more readable in strong, 
clear, square type on proper thick paper, and with 
reasonable margins. It is on this account that the wise, 
when they desire to taste a library, prefer bocks printed in 
the later eighteenth century. 

My fourth principle is this: let the book you reluctantly 
persuade yourself to read be in your native language, unless, 
indeed, it be in Greek or Latin. One is sure to under- 
estimate or over-estimate a book in a modern foreign 
language and, what is worse, the reading of books in foreign 
languages may lead one into accepting the opinions of others 
and that morass of literary snobbery in which a million 
drown every season. 

You may now think that I have done, but I have not, for 
I propose to conclude by contradicting myself. There is 
one kind of book that I do ferret out with joy, and I beg 
you all to copy my example. There is one kind of book for 
which I keep a sharp look-out and which I have come to 
recognise at a glance, instinctively, among a thousand titles 
in a catalogue of no matter what small print, or in the 
density of no matter what underwood of reviews—and that 
is the bcok written by an opponent: the book written in 
defence of what I hate. 

The morsel is the more delicious if it be academic; it 
can be received the more joyfully in proportion as it is ill 
written, dull, unreadable and absurd. Fasten upon it with 
the twenty claws of your soul. Check the references. Blue- 
pencil the misprints. Score the anomalies, the great gaps 
in knowledge, the inconsistencies. It is savoury meat. It 
nourishes a man. O! Combat! Universal Genetrix and 
Breeder of all things that be, how can I sufficiently praise 
you, even in this vapid field of letters? You are best in 
the perilous chances of Cythera, or in chase, or under sail, 
or in physical triumphs of the body, or in arms, but you are 
not to be despised even here in the realm cf printer’s ink ! 
Holy Writ, which is full of so many good things, confirms 
me, and gives me the right phrase with which to set a seal to 
my judgment. For of its many rhetorical optative phrases 
(which long for the wings of a dove, for peace, for justice 
and, in exile, for the native land), none strikes a stronger 
chord in the human heart than that profound, that major 


cry, ** Oh, that mine enemy had written a book! ”’ I am 
glad to say he sometimes has. H. Betvoc. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Edwardians. By V. SackvittE-West. Hogarth Press. 


7s. 6d. 

The Hungry Road. By G. U. Exuis. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Coronet. By Manvel Komrorr, Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

A Quiet Street. By Micuarn Ossorcin. Secker, 7s. 6d. 

Escapade. By Evetyn Scorr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Car of Cresus. By Ernest Poorer. Mathews and 
Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Other Man’s Saucer. By J. Kerra Winter. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


The first four of these books are studies—novels in which 
the characters and their fortunes are and are felt to be of 
considerably less importance than the social environment 
or the idea which lies behind the book. Miss Sackville- 
West writes of English society in the period which has within 
the last few months developed from “‘ pre-war ”’ to “* genuine 
antique,”’ and Mr. Ellis of the clash when the civilisation of 
town and speed seeks to remould for its own purposes the 
civilisation of hall and farm. Mr. Komroff, in his publishers’ 
words, ‘“‘on a broad national canvas paints a picture of 
aristocracy in decadence,’ and Mr. Ossorgin, more quietly, 
gives us Moscow—Moscow before the war, Moscow during the 
war, and Moscow in revolution and starvation. 

Of the four, Miss Sackville-West’s book is at once the 
slightest and the most polished. Slightest, because she has 
limited herself to a very small section of English society, the 
section whose doings are chronicled in Court Circulars and in 
those remarkable photographs of women in tweeds, taking 
large strides, which adorn the pages of the Tatler; and most 
polished because she has concentrated all her gift of writing 
into producing as perfect a surface as possible. The final 
pages of the book, which describe the 1911 Coronation, could 
hardly be bettered, and there are many passages on the life 
of Chevron, her ducal hall, which readers will roll over on 
their tongues with pleasure. But is it really so ‘‘ period ” a 
piece—or so “ period’’ a period—as Miss Sackville-West 
obviously thinks? To my mind, the most “ period ”’ features 
of the book are the photographs of picture hats and trailing 
skirts on the cover, and the almost casual remark that the 
girl of seventeen will soon be coming down to dinner. One 
opens the book, conjecturing how women dressed as the 
women on the cover could possibly have occupied themselves 

—but finds, on reading, that their occupations show no pro- 
found difference from those of similar women to-day. Their 
political conversations, thinks the alien Anquetil, consist 
really in capping one another’s information—so they do 
to-day. The honour of Chevron was partly dependent upon 
a continual stream of extravagance and waste—does extrava- 
gance denote high position any less now than it did twenty 
years ago? There are still ‘‘ respectable classes,’’ masses of 
them, who admire ‘‘ Dukes ”’ for their immorality without 
venturing to imitate; and though High Society seems less 
concerned than then to preserve its private irregularities from 
public knowledge, it was only the other day that a divorcée 
was barred from the Court. In sum, I feel that Miss 
Sackville-West’s picture has slightly distorted the facts, and 
that there is a little more of plus ¢a change than she would 
have us believe. 

Mr. Ellis, in taking for his theme the heart-burnings created 
by the proposed passage of a new arterial road through a 
squirearchical village, has hit upon an idea excellently adapted 
for exhibiting the impact of the new civilisation upon the 
old; and his types of character, also, are very well selected, 
from the peppery, coarse old aristocrat whose idea of 
diplomacy is to abuse the County Council and the greasy 
politician who will support any side that offers him an oppor- 
tunity of intrigue, to the self-made and rather insensitive 
engineer, the grasping little builder whose hopes centre on 
bungalows and villa-residences, and the sheep-like population 
of the village itself. Mr. Ellis is not as good a craftsman 
as Miss Sackville-West; his language is rather clumsy, and 
his characters tend to break out into orations in the middle 


cee 


of their ordinary dialogue. Nor are his two protagonists 
quite convincing; the yielding of the woman to the half. 
uprooted squire through whose grounds the road must go, 
and her hesitations and vacillations, are perfectly well and 
convincingly conveyed; but her dialect is a nuisance, and the 
man rather a stage property. Nevertheless, 
interesting and readable novel. 

Coronet conforms to the present fashion that all historica] 
novels must be immensely long and contain a great deal of 
historical detail; some of its history, in fact, is rather jl]- 
digested and appears in slabs in the dialogue of its principal! 
characters. It begins in Florence of the Renaissance (with 
an episode of two hundred years earlier inserted) and it ends 
in twentieth-century America. Its theme is that aristocracy, 
whether of birth, military force, intellect, or wealth, is an 
unpleasing phenomenon, and it traces this theme symbolic- 
ally by following the fortunes of a golden coronet and a silver 
whip through four hundred years. It brings in many 
historical characters, Chopin, Balzac, Burin, Murat, and 
Napoleon (the last not a happy picture); and it owes a good 
deal, particularly in its earlier chapters, to the work of 
Merejkowski. But Merejkowski’s Renaissance princes and 
Slav devils are dangerous creatures to try and adapt, and 
they flounder a little unhappily in Mr. Komroff’s pages. 
There are fine and moving things in the book, notably the 
long passage on the retreat from Moscow, and the hiding of 
the two little drummer boys in the belly of a dead horse; but 
there are too many long and not particularly significant 
tracts dividing them. Mr. Komroff can write, but he is not 
yet master of his material. And it is not really quite so 
simple to prove that aristocracy is degenerate. 

Miss Nadia Helstein, who translated Michael Ossorgin’s 
Sivtzev Vrazhek, has performed a real service to the English- 
speaking world. This is one of the tenderest and most 
moving stories of Russian life that I have read for a long 
time; and, moreover, it is one of the very few which can 
describe faithfully the horrors of the revolution without 
screaming like an émigré. For one who was actually 
banished by the Soviet in 1922 Ossorgin writes with an extra- 
ordinary lack of bitterness. The last five-sixths of the book 
is the better part; the first sixth will strike some readers as 
jerky and a little mannered, though the manner, curiously 
enough, is that of Hans Andersen rather than of any more 
recent author. 


this is an 


Eternal fear ran in the shape of a little grey ball through the 
professor’s house, and nobody noticed it. Nobody knew that a 
whole family of mice was helping the worm to gnaw away the 
wooden supports of the floor and the solid, though not ever- 
lasting, walls. The earth is getting cooler; mountains are 
crumbling; rivers are becoming more peaceful and shallower: 
everything is tending to reach one level; and the energy of the 
world is slowly failing. But the end is still far off. For a 
second the mouse’s tail lingered outside the hole, then vanished. 
The cuckoo called six times. The professor stirred, and his bed 
creaked. Sunshine touched the curtains, and together with tbe 
sun there flew up to the window a swallow which had arrived 
that day from Central Africa. 

But as the story proceeds the mannerisms almost drop 
away, and one is left with a series of perfectly-drawn 
characters and perfectly-felt situations which combine into 2 
picture at once poignant, clear, and deep. It is tempting te 
quote at length; but I must content myself with mentioning 
the old professor selling his books for food and rejoicing, at 
long last, to see a reference to his work creeping back into 
European periodicals, the executioner of the Cheka who 
could not kill a pig, the boy and the engineer foraging for 
food, and the wild flowers growing in the streets of Moscow. 
This is a book which nobody should miss. 

Escapade is the autobiography, for three years, of 2 
girl who at the age of twenty fled with a married man from 
North to South America, bore him a child, and lived, half 
in squalor and half in starvation, both in large cities and up- 
country. It is extraordinarily vivid and compelling, and 
calculated, if I may say so, to cure anyone of the desire to 
go and live in sin, or indeed in virtue or in anything but 
wealth, in South America. For the mixture of dirt and 
brutality, sickness and the burden of the flesh, with the 
comfortless staring scenery of the South American landscape, 
make up a scene almost unendurable, even to read about. 
There is the stamp of truth in Mrs. Scott’s writing, in what 
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she has felt as well as in what she has seen, and only in one 
or two passages, and in an unfortunate and unintelligible 
final chapter, does it strike one as false or overstrained. But 
the book is not everybody’s book. 

The last two novels in this batch are of considerably less 
importance. Mr. Poole’s fantasy is very light magazine- 
joking to come from the author of The Harbour. It will 
serve to pass away an hour, but not much more. Mr. Winter 
possesses fluency—a great deal of it—and some sense of 
character; but this novel of a very unattractive young man’s 
soul-adventures at school and at college was hardly worth 
writing. It is the sort of stuff which almost everybody has 
to get off his chest sooner or later; but it is really better 
buried in a diary than published. 





PROTEUS. 


BENNETT’S YEAR 
Journal 1929. By Arnoip BENNETT. 7s. 6d. 


Things do not happen to Mr. Arnold Bennett—he allows 
things to happen to him. I do not mean that he avoids 
things, nor that he selects fastidiously—he is too naturally 
timid to be afraid—but that he exercises a certain discretion 
when confronted by the richness, the perplexity, the over- 
whelming procession of life. He practises in the more 
important things of life the same taste that he uses in the 
matter of food and drink—for he is obviously a gourmet, and 
if his taste seems at times a little too easily pleased, too 
gratified by novelty or ingenuity, well, it is his taste... 
and taste is a matter not for dispute but for missionary work. 
There are some things which he does not seem to see at all; 
and his greatest fault as a taster of life is that he appears to 
believe almost everyone must share his tastes. This may 
spring from his sense of democracy: he has always valued 
the Milan Hotel, not because it is used by the rich and idle, 
but because it may be used by the hardworking who have 
become rich. ‘* There are some things which he does not 
seem to see ’’—yet it would be unjust to assume blindness 
towards any specific thing—for even Mr. Bennett, who can 
write about anything with natural ease, may sometimes find 
it hard to write about what he values very deeply. For 
instance, the candid simplicity of this note made me, I admit, 
feel a little ashamed, and should make others who profess a 
more orthodox creed than Mr. Bennett’s feel a desire to 
inquire into their religious sincerity : 


Cassell. 


The Bible is full of mysticism, of which it is probably the 
finest treasury in existence, east or west. To my mind the most 
pregnant mystical exhortation ever written is: ‘‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” (Forty-sixth Psalm.) The first two 
words ought to be stressed, and repeated thrice. The more one 
reads the Bible the more one perceives that it is permeated 
through and through with purely mystical emotion. Many 
religious people, and many readers of the Bible, seem to be 
insensible to mysticism, and are thus deprived of what is 
perhaps the deepest source of private comfort. 


That is the most moving passage in this book of travel, 
confession, criticism, comment, suggestion and anecdote. It 
illustrates an aspect of the author’s character which it is easy 
to ignore, one which he himself is perhaps too ready at times 
not to emphasise as it deserves. 

The most exciting thing in the book is Mr. Bennett’s 
announcement that on September 25th last year he began a 
new long novel, the subject of which is to be the great hotel. 
Whether one agrees or not with Mr. Bennett that “ the hotel 
de luxe is a very serious organisation . .. a unique subject 
for a serious novel . . . as modern as the morning’s milk,”’ 
no one can doubt that a novel on the subject written, under 
that conviction, by Mr. Bennett, will be a very remarkable 
piece of work. The entry about the novel contains one 
sentence in which Mr. Bennett betrays himself: 

_ I know the three chief characters, but by no means all the 

ins-and-outs of them. They won’t alter—I would never allow 

oe character to get the whip-hand of me—but I shall fill them 

. T would never allow any character to get the whip-hand 
ot me.” Tam not sure that Mr. Bennett quite does himself 
justice; but the boast is certainly true of his work as a whole; 
and it is precisely his firm control over his characters which 
Prevents him from joining the ranks of those few great ones 


who have added figures, not to literature, but to life. One 
cannot imagine Shakespeare deciding to keep Falstaff in 
order, or Dickens issuing his orders to Pickwick and Weller, 
that they shall not get the whip-hand of him. To achieve 
supreme imaginative work the artist must risk that, nay, 
must welcome it, as Emily Bronté did, as even prim Jane 
Austen, with her perfectly trained creatures, occasionally did, 
say, with Mr. Collins or Miss Bates. For if the creative artist 
knows all about his characters, if they have no rebellious 
surprises for him, in time his readers too will know all about 
them. The world of beauty becomes finite and scientific; a 
rose is reduced to a formula and a tragedy to a pattern. 
The greatest artists must try to imitate God—they must 
reconcile their foreknowledge and predestination with the gift 
of free-will to their creatures. As I say, I think Mr. Bennett 
is unjust to himself. In some of his lighter works—in Helen 
with the High Hand, in A Great Man, in Mr. Prohack, 
certain of his creatures have taken to themselves a freedom 
which the novelist denies to the agonists in his more serious 
novels. 

The Journal belongs, in spirit, to the series of books on 
interesting things. Much of it is travel talk, with a great 
deal of sound comment on hotels in England, France and 
Italy. There are lively and shrewd criticisms on men and 
things, and entertaining notes on odd encounters, chance 
conversations. The book is intimate yet reticent; there is a 
natural courtesy in Mr. Bennett’s personal writing which 
makes it proper that one of the few indignant entries should 
be a protest against the vile manners of the writers of 
** gossip columns.’’ The book as a whole shows us Mr. 
Arnold Bennett in activity—travelling, refusing a cocktail 
(though I am not sure that he is quite sound doctrinally on 
that heresy), going to the play or the opera, interviewing film 
magnates, eating Caucasian bear, thrilling at the Donatello 
in Verona, amiably enjoying the business of an Italian bank, 
resisting or not the temptation of play writing, perpetually 
interested in the ever-exciting spectacle of life, and rarely 
failing to communicate his interest to us. 


R. Extis Roserts. 
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IS IT INSURANCE? 


The Past and Present of Unemployment Insurance. 
Wituram H. BeEveripGe, K.C.B. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 

The unemployment insurance scheme of 1911, says Sir 
William Beveridge in this most interesting booklet, ‘‘ moving 
from contract to status, has become a general system of 
outdoor relief of the able-bodied, administered by a national! 
in place of a local authority, and financed mainly by a tax 
on employment.’’ This is a judgment, devastating in its 
destruction of a great many preconceived ideas, but in its 
essential purport undoubtedly true and illuminating. As a 
description of the system as it is to-day, the name “ insur- 
ance ”’ is utterly misleading and inappropriate. ‘‘ Unemploy- 
ment insurance ”’ is not really insurance at all. It is a 
system of relief financed by methods which violate every 
accepted canon of sound taxation. 

It is not insurance, because the essence of insurance is that 
a man should either stand, or believe he stands, a fair and 
even chance of benefit from the money which he contributes, 
that the sum paid in should bear some definable relation to 
the probable or possible benefits, and that some account 
should be taken of the character of the risk to the individual 
insurer. The present scheme does none of these things. 
Contributions are levied compulsorily at a flat rate from 
insured persons, and benefits paid at flat rates irrespective of 
the liability to unemployment of the individuals, or classes of 
individuals, insured. The incidence of the scheme is there- 
fore grotesquely uneven between individuals and industries. 
In recent years, employers and employees in the commercial 
and professional services have paid in more than three times 
as much as they have drawn out, and in a number of other 
groups more than twice as much, whereas shipbuilding and 
the dock and waterside services have drawn out more than 
three times as much as they have paid in, and a number of 
others more than twice much. Between individuals or 
smaller groups in continuous employment at one extreme 
and casual workers at the other the disproportion must, of 
course, be far more extreme. It is, in fact, mere nonsense 
to call such a system insurance in any ordinary sense of the 
word. 

Sir William Beveridge shows that, in assuming. this 
character, the scheme has travelled far from the idea of its 
originators. In its first form, the individual was guarded to 
some extent against loss by the provision (since abolished) 
which enabled him to draw out at sixty any excess of his 
own contributions over benefits received. The employer who 
gave continuous employment was rewarded by a rebate (since 
abolished) in respect of his contributions. And it was pro- 
vided that, as soon as a proper basis could be worked out, 
contributions or benefits or both would be varied from trade 
to trade, according to the varying incidence of unemploy- 
ment. One by one these and other similar features of the 
scheme as at first conceived have been given up; and what 
was designed insurance has become something very 
different indeed. 

To say this is not, of course, necessarily to condemn the 
scheme as it stands; for it is not at all easy to see what else 
could have happened. What is needed to-day above all is a 
general scheme, with adequate safeguards against abuse, for 
the maintenance of practically all the unemployed during the 
whole of their unemployment; and this is more and more 
what the scheme is coming to provide. Sir William Beveridge 
is emphatic in his assertion, which has been confirmed by 
every careful investigation, that the scheme is proof against 
serious abuse by the malingerer; and he upholds strongly the 
abolition of the vexatious ‘‘ not genuinely seeking work ”’ 
condition as unfair and unnecessary as a safeguard against 
such abuse. But the fact that the scheme works well on the 
whole as a method of relief is obviously no reason for calling 
it *‘ insurance,’’ and furnishes a strong argument against 
those who are constantly crying to have it put back on an 
insurance basis. For, if we did make it truly insurance, we 
should only have to invent another huge scheme of main- 
tenance for the relief of those who could not possibly afford 
to insure; and there is every reason to think that such a 
scheme would work far worse and be far more liable to abuse. 

At least as long as the depression lasts, and unemployment 


By Sir 
Sidney Ball Lecture. 


as 


as 


es 


remains severe, the scheme is bound to be maintained jp 
something like its present form. But it does not follow that 
the present methods of financing it ought to remain up- 
changed. The workmen’s contribution is not an insurance 
contribution, but a tax which bears no relation to ability to 
pay. The employers’ contribution is a tax which falls 
directly on the cost of production. For neither of these can 
any sound theoretical defence be set up. For the moment 
their maintenance may be practically inevitable; but they 
ought clearly to be modified as soon as conditions allow. It 
may be desirable to maintain some sort of contribution, even 
in connection with a scheme which has ceased to be insurance 
at all; but the contribution ought to be plainly recognised as 
a tax, and a far larger share of the total burden ought to 
be raised by the State through the medium of general 
taxation. 

Sir William Beveridge is concerned in the booklet only with 
the past and present, and not with the future, of the un- 
employment “ insurance ”’ system. As one of its original 
authors, who was subsequently concerned largely with its 
administration, he is entitled to speak with authority; and 
within the space of less than fifty pages he has contrived to 
give a masterly account of its development. It has been 
possible in this notice to discuss only his general theme; 
everyone who is interested in the development of the social 
services ought to read his booklet, and to read it more than 
once. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM 


The Genuine in Shakespeare. 
ledge. 6s. 


Shakespeare and his Legal Problems. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 
New Links with Shakespeare. 


bridge University Press. 


By J. M. Roserrson. Rout- 


By G. W. Keeroy. 


By E. A. B. BARNARD. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Robertson is one of the ablest and most thorough of 
living Elizabethan students. It would be hard, indeed, to 
name a single writer who has done more useful spadework 
than he. Whether one agrees with his conclusions or not, it 
is impossible not to be grateful to him for that amazing 
collection of parallel passages which he made in Shakespeare 
and Chapman to prove that Chapman was the author of 
A Lover’s Complaint, and incidentally to confirm Minto’s 
theory as to the ‘‘ Rival Poet.’’ Equally useful is the similar 
array in The Baconian Heresy which demonstrates that if 
Shakespeare knew some law, half the other playwrights of 
the time knew twice as much. But these services are only a 
fraction of what he has done; and for the vast amount of 
material he has gathered all scholars will give him thanks. 

The aim of this long-continued toil, unhasting, unresting, 
has been to show that what we call ‘‘ Shakespeare ”’ is really 
a syndicate of writers. Mr. Robertson, who is a disciple at 
some removes of Fleay, holds that there is scarcely one of the 
plays in the Folio which is Shakespeare sans phrase. Almost 
every one is either a revision, now thorough, now partial, 
now very slight, of a play previously in existence, or a new 
work in which Shakespeare had assistance from others, or, 
thirdly, one which, though it may have been once Shake- 
speare’s, others have altered. Richard III. is mainly 
Marlowe, Timon largely Chapman, Julius Cesar Ben Jonson, 
Marlowe, and perhaps Beaumont, All’s Well Greene and 
Chapman, Pericles (which the First Folio omitted) to a great 
extent Wilkins, and so on indefinitely. All these positions 
Mr. Robertson has fully defended in previous books; in the 
present little work he sums up briefly, and with an apparent 
dogmatism excused by the brevity, opinions which he 1s 
already known to hold. 

Such a doctrine, it is clear, implies a rejection of the 
authority of the Folio, acceptance of which Mr. Robertson 
calls Foliolatry; and the proof of it can scarcely be carried 
through without appeals to subjective impressions of style, 
which will vary with each individual critic. Mr. Robertson 
lays much stress on his own ‘“ feel ’’ for Shakespeare s 
characteristic rhythm, which he imagines ought to impress 
other readers with similar force, but which unfortunately 
does not. At the same time, such impressions are Un 
doubtedly in certain cases very strong, and are occasionally 
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supported by objective facts. For instance, few scholars so 
idolise the Folio as to accept Titus Andronicus or the first 
part of Henry VI. We have also very solid grounds for 
believing that large portions of earlier plays are embedded in 
Hamlet and the Merchant of Venice. If then the Folio is 
thrown over in some cases, it may be assailed in others, and 
every play will fall to be considered on its own merits. There 
are, in fact, not many left to maintain with Raleigh that 
‘** we cannot go behind the Folio.’”” Almost all would refuse 
to Shakespeare fully half of Timon; many see the hand of 
Middleton or another in Macbeth; and it is pretty well agreed 
that whoever wrote one part of Henry VIII. Fletcher wrote 
the other. What Mr. Robertson and his school are doing is 
simply to carry the process further, and to decide not merely 
what passages are un-Shakespearean, but who wrote them. 
This is a task of immense delicacy, and one which, in all 
probability, will never be finally accomplished. The tempta- 
tion is great to rule out whatever is bad; a principle which 
would lead us to ascribe about a quarter of Tennyson to 
Martin Tupper. Even were a critic in general sympathy 
with Mr. Robertson, he might yet uncompromisingly reject 
many of Mr. Robertson’s opinions. If, for instance, 
Sonnet 129, or the Porter’s speech, is not Shakespeare’s, there 
is no safe criterion left. How then can others, not in 
sympathy with Mr. Robertson, ever be convinced? 

Still, whether accepted or not, these views ought to be 
carefully weighed, and weighed in each separate instance. 
Thus it might have been better if Mr. Keeton, before pub- 
lishing his valuable little book, had studied Mr. Robertson. 
Many of his instances are drawn from passages almost demon- 
strably not Shakespearean. His quotations from Henry VIII. 
are nearly all from Fletcher, and prove nothing about 
Shakespeare’s law. If the trial-scene in the Merchant of 
Venice is but a revision of a similar scene in the Jew, it 
proves nothing about Shakespeare’s ideas of equity. If, as 
Mr. Keeton admits, I. Henry VI. is not Shakespeare’s, it 
proves nothing about Shakespeare’s view of hereditary right. 

To deal thus drastically with the Folio, however, does not 
in the least diminish one’s regard for the men who gave it 
us. We must always reverence Heming and Condell, and 
must treasure anything we can learn about them. Mr. 
Barnard’s unwearied diligence has recently discovered much 
that is new, and in this beautifully-produced volume he gives 
his discoveries to the world. The book is based mainly on a 
collection of documents in the possession of Sir Offley 
Wakeman of Hanley Court, Worcestershire, which Sir Offley 
has generously placed on permanent loan at the Birmingham 
Reference Library. Two of the documents are directly 
connected with Henry Condell. Mr. Barnard is further able 
to give us much interesting information about Condell’s wife 
Elizabeth, and scattered notices about a score of others with 
whom Shakespeare must have come into contact. In the 
Birmingham Probate Registry he has found an inventory of 
the possessions of the ‘‘ Right Worshipful ’’ Ralph Huband, 
made on January 81st, 1605-6, containing this item: 

There was Owinge by Mr. Shakespre xx li. 
Unluckily, it cannot as yet be proved that this was the poet. 

In the Hanley Court collection are several documents 
having to do with Richard Hall of Idlicote, near Kineton. 
This has led Mr. Barnard to make an exhaustive examination 
in the hope of tracing the family relations of Shakespeare’s 
son-in-law, Dr. John Hall. He has failed, but his failure is 
an honourable one, and the chapter in which he describes his 
researches is one of the most interesting in his book. The 
whole work, indeed, is a monument of labour and learning, 
and all who care for whatever. in the most distant way, can 
throw light upon Shakespeare’s friends and circumstances 
will read it with eager zest. 


THE REAL WAR? 
The Real War, 1914-1918. 


and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Little Brother Goes Soldiering. By R.H. Kiernan. With an 
Introduction by SterpHEN Gwynn. Constable. 4s. 6d. 
There is in the everyday practice of English Courts of 
Law an official invitation to perjury which every witness 
accepts as a matter of course. He swears to tell ‘* the truth, 


By B. H. Lippert Harr. Faber 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” regardless of 
the fact that Pontius Pilate’s famous question has never yet 
been answered. Captain Liddell Hart has gone out of his 
way to place himself in the invidious position of the witness 
in the box. The book which tells the whole “ real ”’ history 
of the World War has not yet been written and never will 
be written. To attempt the impossible within the compass of 
five hundred pages is a sufficiently ambitious undertaking, 
and Captain Liddell Hart’s achievement is properly to be 
measured by that unattainably high standard which he has 
set himself. So judged it is necessarily a failure; but 
measured by the common yardstick of human limitations and 
fallibilities it is a very considerable performance. With all 
its imperfections, of which the author is himself conscious— 
with the consoling refiection that ‘‘ every book worth writing 
is imperfect ’’—this is incomparably the best short history of 
the war which has yet been written. 

The author, in presenting the reader with a bird’s-eye view 
of the war, uses an odd, but effective, medium of documented 
history and ‘ popular’”’ writing. He begins with two 
excellent chapters on ‘‘ The Origins of the War ”’ and “ The 
Opposing Forces and Plans,’’ which set the stage on which 
the curtain rose at the end of July, 1914. Then in five 
sections he relates the events of every year of the war in 
general outline, subdividing every section into a series of 
** scenes ’’ in which the most important operations are fully 
described. The captions of five sections themselves indicate 
the dramatic manner of treatment: ‘‘ 1914—The Clinch ”; 
** 1915—The Deadlock ”’; ‘* 1916—The ‘ Dog Fall’ ”’; ‘* 1917— 
The Strain ’’; *‘ 1918—The Break.’’ The almost overwhelm- 
ing mass of material with which a student of the war has to 
deal is admirably marshalled. The author is often, and in- 
evitably, highly controversial; but he asks nobody to accept 
his judgments without question. He states lucidly the facts, 
so far as they are known (his claim that “‘ most of the 
possible documentary evidence has now been published or is 
available ”’ is surely more than a little exaggerated), on which 
his judgments are based; and if the reader does not choose to 
agree he is offered fairly the material for coming to a 
different conclusion. Maps of the Western and Eastern fronts 
and a number of clear sketch maps help to make the course 
of the war intelligible to the lay reader. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s defence of his title is worth atten- 
tion. It has two meanings. The more explicit one is that 
the time has come when a “ real” history of the war is 
possible, now that ‘‘ Governments have opened their archives, 
statesmen and generals their hearts, with an unparalleled 
philanthropy.’”’ The author makes the further sound point 
that the time has not only come, but is also going, since 
“the more that any writer of history has been at hand when 
history is being made, or in contact with its makers, the 
more does he see that a history based solely on formal docu- 
ments is essentially superficial.’’ That is very true; personal 
witness is indispensable for the proper assessment of the 
**imponderables ’”? which, as Captain Liddell Hart rightly 
emphasises, play the most important part in war. Moreover, 
a historian like himself, whose ‘‘ pursuit of the truth has not 
been interrupted by recourse to the pot of hypocritical 
varnish that is miscalled ‘ good taste,’ ’’ must get to work 
before reputations have hardened into legend. 

But the title has also a secondary meaning. The author 
meets in advance the argument that ‘‘ the real war”’ is to 
be discovered not in the matter of such pages as these, but 
in the torn minds and bodies of individuals. He does not 
ignore or deny this aspect of the truth; but he insists that 
for this very reason it is essential to view the war in 
perspective as an episode in human history : 

Perhaps this attempt is ali the more desirable by reason of 
the trend of recent war literature, which is not merely indi- 
vidualistic but focusses attention on the thoughts and feelings 
of some of the pawns of war. The war was, it is true, wage 
and decided in the minds of individuals more than in the 
physical clash of forces. But these decisive impressions were 
received and made in the cabinets and in the military head- 


quarters, not in the ranks of the infantry nor in the solitude of 
stricken homes. 


One may set as a pendant to The Real War a young 
infantryman’s diary, Little Brother Goes Soldiering—not at 
all the sentimental product its unfortunate title would 
suggest. ‘* Of all the books I have read about the war; 
says Mr. Stephen Gwynn in his introduction, ‘‘ this seems to 
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me the most vivid and the most truthful.’’ The short book 
of little more than a hundred pages certainly ranks among 
the most vivid; but what is truth? Mr. Gwynn sees in this 
diary of life in the training camps in England and at the 
front in France “‘ here and there a glance back upon the 
romance which, however overlaid, however mudstained, was 
still like a tissue woven in and out of all that grim business.”’ 
The present reviewer nothing of the kind—perhaps 
because he is colour-blind to any kind of ‘‘ romance ”’ in war. 
But Mr. Gwynn sees it. What is truth? Captain Liddell 
Hart has written a part of the truth about the war; Mr. 
Kiernan another part; and the truth is not yet told. But this 
is true, and it is an awful truth: The war (not yet twelve 


sees 


years after) is matter for the military historian. The war is 
matter for ‘‘ another war book.’’ The war is even—for one of 
its own keenest-minded veterans—‘‘ romantic.’’ Captain 


Liddell Hart has no truer passage than this: ‘‘ The historian 
. . . would be a rash optimist if he believed that the next 
generation would take the trouble to absorb the warning. 
History at least teaches the historian a jesson.”’ 


NEW 


Soviet Russia. 


25s. 


LIGHT ON RUSSIA 


By Wit.iiaM Henry CHAMBERLIN. Duckworth. 

Every man or woman who has had the opportunity of setting 
foot in the Soviet Paradise feels called upon to pronounce judgment 
in book form on the Bolshevik experiment, and for some years 
now a spate of clouded literature has been let loose on a 
bewildered and still ignorant public. It is safe to say that, during 
this period, the number of really valuable books on Soviet Russia 
“an be counted on the fingers of one hand. Mr. Chamberlin’s 
Soviet Russia should increase this total. Mr. Chamberlin is an 
American who is married to a Russian wife, and who presumably 
speaks Russian. He is certainly a shrewd and remarkably well- 
informed observer. The fact that he has lived without inter- 
ference for more than seven years in Soviet Russia, and that he 
knows the leading Bolsheviks personally, will be used against 
him as an argument that he is prejudiced in favour of his tolerant 
hosts. Bolshevik leaders do not waste much time on foreign 
journalists unless the latter are likely to prove useful, and, 
doubtless, Mr. Chamberlin does sympathise with the Bolshevik 
effort to recreate the chaos of their own making. At any rate, 
it may be assumed that he has taken pains to conceal his 
antipathies. On the whole, however, his book is free from 
prejudices, and his conclusions are as interesting as his observa- 
tions. The real value of his book lies in the fact that he has 
spared no pains in carrying out his investigations at first hand. 
He has seen much and, without losing his sense of proportion, 
he has absorbed more of the atmosphere of present-day Russia 
than perhaps any other foreign writer. The result is a book of 
absorbing interest and authoritative value. And, while it will 
certainly not please the anti-Bolsheviks, it can by no means be 
regarded as Bolshevik propaganda. 

In addition to an accurate and commendably lucid description 
of the Communist State in all its activities, the book contains 
an interesting essay on the historical background of the 
Revolution, a brilliant chapter on the leading Bolshevik person- 
alities, and an instructive analysis of the proletarian and peasant 
conceptions of the new liberty. On the question of Bolshevik 
repression, Mr. Chamberlin thinks it probable “ that the number 
of people in Russia who consciously feel liberated as a result of 
the Revolution exceeds the number who feel more oppressed 
than they were under Tsarism.”’ With this observation few 
impartial critics will disagree. Mr. Chamberlin’s book will bring 
little comfort to those who predict a speedy collapse of Bolshevism. 
He thinks that the opposition is becoming more feeble and that 
the Ogpu is likely to remain a permanent institution until the 
new generations, which are growing up on Soviet propaganda 
and on Soviet ideas, cease to produce rebels and dissidents. 
Nor does he pay much attention to that other well-worn argument 
of the anti-Bolsheviks: the collapse of the Bolshevik Party 
through internal dissensions. Stalin is firmly in the saddle, and 
Trotsky is depicted as standing before Lenin’s mausoleum and 
lamenting: ‘He is alive, although and I 
although alive.” 


dead ; am dead, 


On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlin insists, over and over again, 
Her 
when represented 


that Russia is a Eurasian and not a European country. 
psychology, her ideals, her conceptions, eve! 


ee 


by a similar phraseology, are so different as to be almost 
unintelligible to the Westerner. Incidentally, he himself is an 
excellent interpreter of these differences. He sees, too, the many 
faults of the Russian (and he refers to all Russians and not only 
to Bolsheviks) : his unpunctuality, his inefficiency, his drunken. 
ness, his Asiatic cruelty. He admits the dangers of the new 
agrarian policy of the Bolsheviks and, without committing himself 
to any definite opinion, concludes his final chapter, ‘* Whither 
Russia,” with the question: ‘* Is it possible to * build Socialism’ 
in a peasant country without a large, perhaps a fatally large, 
alloy of concession to the peasant instincts for self-enrichment 
and private property?” The question will raise considerable 
doubt in more minds than the mind of Mr. Chamberlin. On the 
whole, however, he is impressed by the “ passionate absorption 
of the convinced Communist in his cause.’ He thinks there are 
enough enthusiasts to leaven the whole mass and to furnish 
leadership and direction for the waverers and the indifferent. 
And, when he takes into consideration the grandiose nature of 
the Bolshevik experiment, he concludes that ** the real cause for 
wonder in Soviet Russia is not that so much is amiss, but that 
so much has been achieved.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Old Furniture for the Small Collector. By J. P. Buake and A, £, 
Reverrs-Hopkins. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 5 

The knowledgeable authors of this lively and _ well-produced 
handbook are much too wise to claim (what is subtly suggested in 
their publisher’s blurb) that, armed with it, the amateur may 
venture into salesrooms and antique shops to buy with confidence, 
and by way of investment, authentic pieces for as near an old 
song as is possible in these sophisticated days. What they can 
fairly claim is that they have laid the foundations for a study of 
their difficult subject for those who have eyes to see and hands 
to feel; that they have indicated pitfalls and faker’s tricks; have 
given here and there some useful estimates of current values; have 
chosen their illustrations with care and reproduced them on a 
scale sufficient to show structure and texture, and have made their 
comments in not too dull an idiom and with occasional literary 
allusions to vary the business-like tenor of the text. After some 
brief perfunctory chatter about mediwval and renaissance furni- 
ture in which the relative barbarism of our English mode of 
living is stressed, the authors seriously get down to their task 
under the chapter headings, ‘‘ Seventeenth Century,’ ‘* Queen 
Anne and Early Georgian,’ ‘‘ The Chippendale School,’ “ The 
Heppelwhite School,’ ‘‘ Sheraton and the Late-EKighteenth 
Century,’’ ‘“‘ Early Victorian.’’ We would gladly have had more 
of the interesting reproductions of furniture in its setting from 
contemporary paintings and _ prints—Van Eyck, Hogarth, 
Zoffany and others; and would also have been grateful if a more 
orderly arrangement had lessened the turning hither and thither 
to find the text descriptive of the examples. The book bears the 
Batsford hall-mark of seemly production and is not dear at the 
price. 

The Life and Adventures of Daniel Defoe. By Pau. Dotti. 
Translated by Louise Ragan. Stanley Paul. 18s. 

This is a laborious book, written in a manner which attempts 
to be popular. Accuracy is too often sacrificed to efiect. For 
instance, of Defoe’s appearance in the pillory, we read: “ The 
prisoner’s bright eyes surveyed the whole crowd, taking in each 
individual; then, lighting on the heads, rotting on top of the gate 
of Temple-Bar, they closed in horror,’ etc. Unfortunately, the 
contemporary print of Defoe in the pillory shows him with his 
back to Temple Bar, and no heads. M. Dottin assumes that 
Harley hit upon Defoe for his future tool as early as 1701, when, 
at the head of sixteen armed men, the latter presented his 
Memorial of ‘*‘ Loyal Englishmen ”’ to the House of Commons. 
‘It might have been,” so runs the translation, ‘‘ that he made up 
his mind right then to engage the aid of one who was capable of 
such courage.’’ But a man remarkable only for such foolhardy 
gestures might well have proved more of a bane than a blessing 
to Harley. When in 1703 Harley did send his message to Defoe, 
circumstances had altered enormously. Harley knew that Defoe’s 
situation was disastrous, and he knew also the services that Defoe 
had rendered to William as his spy. What he required was not 
so much a brave man as an unprincipled and desperate man. 
Defoe, in 1703, was both. It is rather a pity that M. Dottin 
lacked the courage to allow Defoe’s varied and really amusing 
career to stand on its own merits, instead of spicing and salting 
it for an imaginary audience. Possessing some perfectly go04 
sparkling Moselle, he has chosen to stick it in a syphon an 
aerate it. 


Studies in Modern Italian Literature. By 
Jackson and Wylie. 7s. 6d. 
In this excellent little book Professor Grillo, using the word 
modern ”’ in a very wide sense, endeavours to reveal to English 
readers the significance of seven or eight representative names. 
He begins with Gozzi and Goldoni, and ends with Carducci: he 
thus covers two centuries. He makes no effort to be exhaustive: 
the student, for instance, notices at once the omission of Lene 
and Manzoni; but within its modest range the book is remarkably 
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comprehensive. Its perusal reminds one that, in Italian as in 
other literature, it is impossible to mark off writers into defined 
schools. Periods and modes overlap: the same poet may be 
classical and romantic, and an author of the eighteenth century 
may now and then take a disconcerting leap into the nineteenth. 
Professor Grillo has plainly felt the danger of generalising, and has 
wisely abstained from over-dogmatic assertion. His sympathies 
are wide, and he can find room in his mind for admiration of men 
so totally different as Metastasio and Parini. His enthusiasm for 
Metastasio, indeed, is a little surprising. One had always regarded 
this poet as a light and dexterous improviser, destitute of profound 
feeling, a man whose easy and comfortable, even somewhat para- 
sitic, existence had fitted him to become the librettist in excelsis 
but not much more. Professor Grillo, however, solemnly compares 
him with Dante. Such a judgment from such a critical student 
deserves respect, and will perhaps lead some to turn again to 
Metastasio and revise their judgment. 
Sardinia: The Island of the Nuraghi. 


By DovuGias GOLpRING. 
Harrap. 15s. 


If, at times, Mr. Goldring gives the impression of flippant all- 
knowingness, we must not on that account withhold the credit 
that is due to him for collecting information about Sardinia. 
Neither must we be deterred by his easy recognition-at-sight of 
Dublin gunmen and dolphins. The former he must be supposed 
to have seen in Dublin; the latter danced and leaped before him 
in waves not too far distant from those monstrously inhabited 
Sicilian deeps which tradition has credited with ears that took 
in Arion’s singing. As, once landed, he proceeds io the descrip- 
tion of antiquities, buildings and frescoes, interspersed with their 
associated stores, or references to celebrated names, such as St. 
Francis of Assisi, Cardinal Newman, Napoleon, Nelson, Garibaldi, 
he betrays unconsciously in his own attitude to Sardinia some- 
thing akin to that of the villager getting rid of antiquities to 
**the English idiots.’”” Perhaps he will hint at a custom Nature 
has curiously hoarded into our century, or a ceremony—the slow 
flower of islanded human spirit, ready to pass, on our intrusion, 
like mummies in air—but his eye is more for the vanity than the 
beauty of the phenomena. He is most sensitive to Sardinia as 
** the island of the nuraghi,”’ relics, probably, of its second settle- 
ment from Africa, before yet the Tyrian, the Greek, the Etruscan 
and the Carthaginian had come to dwell on it. On the whole, it 
is a pity that Mr. Goldring did not spend less time in collecting 
references and associations (in the ordinary guide-book manner) 
and more in travelling as he listed; but alas! often the inclement 
weather, a rough road, a detour, or the absence of a Ritz-Carlton 
inn, rather than the curiosity of the traveller, decided the list of 
his spirit. 

Generals Die in Bed. 


By CaarLtes YALE Harrison. 
7s. 6d. 


Noel Douglas. 


The surprising vogue of war novels in which authors attempt 
the rawest realism is plainly coming to an end. That end, 
however, might at least be deferred to make room for this vivid 
story of a Canadian battalion in France during the last stage of 
the fighting. Mr. Harrison assures us that every incident actually 
happened, though the characters, with the exception of the 
narrator, are fictitious. The particular significance of Generals 
Die in Bed is that it is the first book to treat Canadian troops 
with the brutal downrightness that was long since applied to the 
English, French, and Germans. Mr. Harrison keeps to the 
historic present throughout, and succeeds with it. His soldiers 
are without any feeling for officers and Staff, save one of loathing; 
they are shown in the trenches only as victims of hunger, lice, and 
terror. There is a picture of the horrible delights of Béthune, and 
a first-hand account of the looting of Arras by Canadians which is 
material for the war historian. The story may be nothing more 
than a poison memory which the author had to expel from his 
system, but the directness and economy of its style suggest that 
Mr. Harrison might write unusually well about Canadian life 
under normal conditions. 


About Motoring 


THE MANX MOTOR-CYCLE 
RACES 


GNORED by most Britons, the little Island of Man enjoys 
I Home Rule. Its curious little Parliament—the ‘‘ House 
of Keys ’’—closes a thirty-seven mile circuit of public 
roads on three days in each year for the purposes of motor- 
cycle racing. This gesture does not imply that the Manx 
magnates are engineering enthusiasts. The entertainment of 
tourists is their principal industry, and they can attract 
many thousands of visitors by the aid of such racing in a 
week which would otherwise be rather sterile. The races for 
1930 are dated June 16th, 18th and 20th. The spectators 
will consist of passionately excited youth, both male and 
female, with a small leaven of more elderly and opulent 
people who are financially interested in the motor-cycling 
industry. But everybody who takes a delight in supreme 
physical feats should see these races once. There is in them 
none of the classic beauty still visible in a Russian ballet, and 





once demonstrated by the discobolus or other naked athletes 
of Greek or Roman stadia. In the T.T. races one sees only 
small crouching figures, horribly distorted by goggles and 
safety helmets, bending low on machines which emit smoke, 
stench, and noise. But in actual fact the athletic world has 
probably never furnished such a supreme adjustment of mind 
and muscle to the achievement of perilous and difficult tasks, 


* * * 


The races are held over seven circuits of a triangular 
course, measuring 226 miles in all. The track has been 
developed from deep country lanes once resembling those 
which are still the delight of the remoter parishes in Corp- 
wall; but the Manx people have improved the surfaces, set 
back the hedges, and eased some of the corners. The winner 
of the chief event in 1929 covered these 226 miles at over 
seventy-two miles per hour, including the necessary stops to 
replenish his tanks; and if the road is dry on June 20th the 
winner will probably average close upon seventy-five miles 
an hour. Considering that this speed is attained on a vehicle 
which is devoid of automatic stability, and has a completely 
unsprung rear wheel, the feat involves phenomenal physical 
stamina, and a very highly developed sense of balance, such 
as makes for supremacy in all ball games. Balance is the 
fundamental factor in the make-up of a Bobby Jones, a Don 
Bradman, or a Poulton Palmer. But in this form of athletics 
the penalties for a blunder are more serious. The golfer or 
cricketer or footballer merely sustain a faint emotional! 
humiliation when their balance momentarily fails them. The 
motor-cyclist who commits an error of timing or judgment 
either dies or is crippled. 

% - * 


From the technical standpoint the races are organised to 
induce engineers to coax a little more power from an engine 
cylinder of fixed cubical content, coupled, of course, witi 
essential reliability. Their success in this respect has been 
brilliant, for no other nation can compete with them; most 
foreign racing firms abstain, regarding a challenge as hope- 
less; and the few who annually visit the Island take nothing 
home with them but disillusion. On the other hand, the races 
have tended to develop a rough, fierce type of motor-cycle, 
appealing chiefly to adventurous youth. There is also a 
heavy commercial background, since speed appeals to youth, 


“It is an intensely alive story,* 
every page is vividly written, 
each character an individual 
creation... 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s heroine, 
Nina, is forty, her children are 
grown up, her husband is pal- 
pably more interested in another 
woman than herself, and she 
feels stirring in her a return of 
youth for which she has no 
legitimate outlet. It isher new 
Paris frock which is to be held 
responsible . . . 
He has drawn his woman with 
such subtle understanding, so 
intimate a knowledge, so 
ruthlessly ... 
She is so completely human 
, 
Lonpon MERCURY 
Party Dress by Joseph 
Hergesheimer, now in its third 
impression: published by 
Alfred A. Knopf at seven 
shillings and sixpence. 








that she must be interesting. 
She lives . . .’ 
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UT you can’t tell from appear- 
ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion, You may not be able 
to make that test but you can 
make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Ten thousand doctors recom- 
mend Genasprin because they 
have proved its purity and power 
to banish pain safely. Follow their 
advice and ask the chemist for 


GENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENATOSAN LTD. Bottle of 35 Tablets 2- 


FNL) 


The Prince of Wales’s NewYear Appeal. 


“T appeal 
tothe men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. 1 appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the ACerchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 


The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2.- 
witb ttLLLIiiiiiiililiititiliriiiiiiirt ttl 


SOMETHING UNIQUE IN TRAVEL FOR 1930!! 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


LAND CRUISES 


BY RAIL AND ROAD 
Weekly from MAY 5 to SEPTEMBER 22. 
First Class Rail, Motors, Hotels. 
Sightseeing Fees and Gratuities. 
sa DAY TOURS —12 GUINEAS. 
ur No, 
1, Oxford, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Hereford, Cambrian Coast, 
Vale of Llangollen, Shrewsbury, Shakespeare Country, etc. 


2. Torquay, South Devon, Dartmoor, Cornish Riviera, 
Land’s End, Plymouth, etc. 

3. Bath, Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, * Lorna Doone” Country, 
Westward Ho! Torquay, etc. 


Pe A G.W.R. REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
RSONALLY CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 


KTbhe world-famous 
medica! journal, The 
Lancet,says:“We found 
neither free salicylic nor 
acetic acid in this pre- 
baration (Genasprin) .. 
a particularly pure speci- 
men of acetyl-salicylic 
acid," 














The Supt. of Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2, 
" will send all information to any address upon application. 
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A FORTNIGHT IN 


Why, there’s a girl who might have stepped out of the 
16th century! Billowing skirt, gaily striped apron, 
tight black bodice, dainty striped wimple, bright silk 
kerchief—what a picture! There’s another, with a 
baby slung to her back! And another! This must be 
weeks from England. But no—it’s no further than 
Dalecarlia, the heart of Sweden, two days away ! 
They still dress like that in Dalecarlia. In their spotless 
wooden farmhouses you may still see the naive old 
Biblical wall paintings ; you may still hear the whirr of 
the shuttle and watch the housewife deftly weaving 
her cloth. You can read by electric light and call up 
London by telephone, but the moment you lift your 
eyes or set down the receiver. you are back again in 
the days of folk songs and dances, of handcrafts and 
medieval customs. 

Why not go back a few centuries this summer in this 
land of lakes and sunshine, forest and mountain, where 
everything is so old that it has become refreshing!y 
new? Within easy reach is Stockholm, the fairest 
capital in Europe, with its great Exhibition of Swedish 
Industrial and Decorative Arts and Crafts from May 
to September; Visby, the city of ruins and roses ; 
primitive Lapland, light by the mysterious Midnight 
Sun; and the marvellous scenic pageant of the 350 
mile Gota Canal. They are all within the bounds of 
this one wonderful holiday. 


. 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20f Coventry Street, 
London, W.1, The British C» Northern Shipping Agency, 
5 Lioyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading tourist 
agencies. 
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and motor-cycles are principally bought by young people, 
and success in these races is instantly reflected in the market. 
The best riders can command a sum of several thousand 
pounds for a victory, a fee which sufficiently indicates the 
advertising value of success. 

* . o 


Numerous efforts have been made to rescue the motor- 
bicycle from the custody of those sportsmen who are its 
principal friends, and whom some people regard as its worst 
enemies. The Auto-Cycle Union has promulgated an 
‘* Everyman ”’ reliability trial of machines next September, 
in which speed is not to be a vital factor, but marks will be 
awarded for easy starting, silence, cleanliness, docility, and 
other rational factors. The idea behind this trial is that 
there are a great many people of all ages and incomes, and 
of both sexes, who cannot afford to buy or run even a small 
motor-car, and who desire some cheap form of personal 
transport, whilst their find cycling too laborious. But at the 
moment it is very doubtful whether this rational trial will 
attract sufficient entries to justify its being held; and it is quite 
certain that if it is actually held the majority of actual motor- 
cyclists will take a very tepid interest in it, whilst riders all 
over the world take a far more passionate interest in the 
T.T. than most Britons feel in the Derby. Telegrams with 
the interim placings and final results are sent to all the 
principal garages in the British Isles. Exiles in distant 
Dominions make long treks to distant towns to get the results 
as soon as possible. Many young men and women risk the 
ire of their employers by prolonging their dinner hour to 
listen to the broadcast commentary on the concluding lap 
of the principal race. 

* . * 


It may prove quite impossible to rescue the motor-cycle 
from the grip of the speed-loving fraternity. In that case the 
poorer members of the community will be deprived of a cheap 
form of transport, which might be adapted to their special 
needs. And we must console ourselves by reflecting that 
since civilisation has made life a little too safe and dull for 
the younger and livelier members of the community, the 
motor-cycle at least provides a moderately moral and harm- 
less safety valve for their exuberance. It is not, as is often 
assumed on false premises, more dangerous than the motor- 
car, though it is a pity that novices are allowed to buy fast 
motor-cycles (or, for the matter of that, fast motor-cars) 
without serving a preliminary apprenticeship on pedal cycles. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


OLIDAY periods are usually dull so far as Stock 
H Exchange matters are concerned, but Whitsuntide 
has been an exception, inasmuch as the terms of the 
German Reparations loan have been settled, and Whit- 
Monday itself was signalised by a severe shake-out on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The American stock markets 
have not followed a course corresponding to European experi- 
ence, for on this side of the Atlantic a speculative orgy is 
followed by a number of failures, whereas in the United 
States, even after such frenzied speculation as was witnessed 
during 1928-29, there has been no failure of any importance. 
The United States has powers of resistance and recuperation 
that are lacking in a war-debilitated Europe, and although 
there may be more setbacks in New York these will probably 
be followed by quick recoveries. Such stocks as American 
Telephone and Telegraph ($2173), Drug Incorporated ($804), 
and National Dairy Products ($543) are probably worth 
buying anywhere round these prices, and for the more specu- 
latively inclined International Nickel ($263) and Brazilian 
Traction ($44) look tempting. The London market is still 
lifeless and merely follows the tendency of New York, 
especially when that centre is weak. This, even in the face 
of such excellent results as are shown by the big oil com- 
panies, the shares of which do not respond. It may be, 
however, that the turn of the tide is at hand. 


* * * 


Speaking at the New York Bond Club a few days ago, 
Mr. Ivar Kreuger, the head of the great Swedish match 
combine, was able to make the proud boast that of all the in- 
dustrial, banking and transportation companies whose shares 
are quoted daily on the Stock Exchange not one has failed 
to pay a dividend in 1929. True, these companies number 
only fifty-four, but it is extremely doubtful if a similar 
claim could be made in respect of any other country. The 
Swedish industrial magnate was able to add that the shares 
of only eight of the companies referred to were at present 


quoted below par, and that during the last forty years no 
Swedish industrial bonds issued to the public have ever been 
in default. Mr. Kreuger stated also that if he were to make 
out a list of twenty companies in the world which are 
strongly entrenched in foreign markets through sales organi- 
sations or manufacturing plants, five or six of them would be 
Swedish undertakings. One thinks at once of matches, ball- 
bearings, vacuum cleaners and milk separators, and it js 
indeed remarkable that a nation numbering about only six 
million people should have become so prominent and s9 
successful in international industry and finance. Perhaps 
even London has something to learn from Stockholm. 
* * * 


A difficulty that many people encounter when drafting, or 
giving instructions for the drafting of, a will is what limita- 
tions to place upon executors in the matter of investments, 
The old-fashioned method of restricting investments to 
trustee stocks has not satisfactorily passed the test of time, 
Some hints as to the composition of a useful investment 
clause may be gathered from the Insurance Act_of the 
Dominion of Canada, which, with a view to safeguarding the 
assets of life assurance companies, stipulates that their funds 
may be invested in government, municipal, district, real 
estate, and industrial bonds, preferred stocks of any company 
which had paid regular dividends upon such stock for not 
less than five years preceding purchase, and common stocks 
of any company upon which regular dividends of at least 
40 per cent. per annum have been paid for seven years pre- 
ceding purchase, provided that in case of stocks having no 
par value the company must have paid either 16s. 5d. per 
share or $500,000 per year in lieu of the 40 per cent. per 
annum. To some people the above clause might seem to go 
too far. Yet many, in drafting a will or trust deed, must 
have wished it were possible to provide for just a little more 
latitude than is given by the usual investment clause. Some 
years ago I endeavoured to meet this difficulty in connection 
with a pension fund by adding a clause to the effect that a 
sum not exceeding 5 per cent. of the fund was exempt from 
the provisions of the investment clause, and could be invested 
in any fully-paid debenture, provided that such security 
carried no further liability. Thus far this additional clause 
has proved to meet the case successfully. 

A. Emin Davies. 














Money can go 
with you | 





Wuen ceorce 1v was Prince Regent and Bath the resort 
of fashion a journey was not lightly to be undertaken. Relays 
of horses needed careful arrangement and bags of gold raised 
hopes in highwaymen and fears in the traveller. 

Now that the car has replaced the chaise and the stage- 
coach is a charabanc, travelling is less picturesque but infinitely 
simpler. For instance, whether you go to the Riviera for 
pleasure or to the ends of the earth on business, you need 
carry no bags of gold today. Agents throughout the world 
supply cash to bearers of Lloyds Bank Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ Cheques, which have proved to be the safest and 
most convenient means of meeting expenses wherever a stay 
is made, if only for a night. Any branch of the Bank will 
explain and supply these documents, which are available not 
only for customers but for everyone. 


Lloyds Bank Limited 


LONDON, €E.C.8 
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